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The object in view in the 


preparation of these books 


was not so much Cheapness as Perfection, which, after 


all, is the Truest Economy. 


THE COMPLETE GEOGRAPHY. 


Great attention has been paid to the 
Maps. They are full without crowd- 
ing. Allthe mames which form answers 
to questioas, especially those of the larg- 
est cities, are engraved in large type. 
Standard Time, Comparative Lati- 
tude, Areas, Elevations, and Tem- 
perature; Heads of River Navi- 
gation, Scale of Distances traveled in 
given time by rail or steamer, High- 
lands, Lowlands, Principal Sea- 


Map Drawing, combined with Com- 
parative Areas, is an important feature of 
the book. Synopses, Topical Re 
views, and Language Lessons are 
given at the end of «ach chapter. The 
Bulletin of Recent Discoveries and 
and Progress of Events is an unique and 
valuable feature. It is brought up to 
date with every new edition. 

In the Appendix are given Areas, 
Populations, Heights of Mountains, 
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Length of Rivers, and Pronouncing 


ports, and Commercial Routes are 
Vocabulary. 


all shown. 


Monteith’s New Physical Geography. Cloth, $1.00. 


*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


, & 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, New York and Chicago. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 
A. P. ELINT, Agent, 1036 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


NATIONAL. 


823.50 per year, in advance. 
Price. Dosies 6 cts. 


IN THE SPIRIT OF THE NEW EDUCATION, 


Sentence Word Book, 


A GUIDE TO 


Writing, Spelling, and Composition, by the Word and Sentence Method. 


By JAMES JOHONNOT, 


Author of “ Prin: ‘pies and Practice of Teaching,” “ Geographical Reader,” “ Natural 
History Mvaders,” How we Live.” 


..wodactory Price, - 24 cents. 


In teaching reading those who practice the word and sentence methods have met with a serious difficulty, 
They cannot find, in sufficient number, simple lessons with words expressing the ideas of home and of youthful 
experience. The ordinary reading-leasons do not contain these words, and the teacher has not time to search 
them out and arrange them in proper sentences. Johonnot’s “ Sentence and Word Book” has been prepared 
with special reference to the difficulty here encountered, It selects and arranges word’. It deals with familiar 
topics. It groups words that express ideas upon the same topic. It uses pew words in such combinations that 
their meaning is understood. It is designed to help the teacher in all elementary language-instruction, and 

specially in spelling-lessons, . 


Sample copy will be sent, post-paid, to any teacher or school officer, on receipt of the introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York, Boston, CHIOAGO, ATLANTA, ‘San Francisco. 


MAURY’S NH 


GHEOGRAPHIES. 


The leading Geographies, widely used in the best schools and a remarkably successful two-book series. 


Elementary Geography, 


Revised Manual, $128; both books (as specimens) to one address, 1.50| Maury’s Wall Maps: set of eight, ° - 


- $ .54|Revised Physical Geography, for classes in Nat. Science, $ 1.20 


10.00 


Send for them; if not liked; they may be returns). oud money be refunded. 


Western Trade Supplied by GEO. SHERWOOD & CO, 
807 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO,, 19 St., New York, 


lied by WM. WARE & C0., 


N. E. Trade Su 
30 nklia 8t., Boston, 


SWINTONW’S GHOGRAPHITIES 


INTRODUCTORY and 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


By PROF. SW 


This series, complete in two books, is now widely used in all parts of America, and wherever known needs no commendation from its publishers. 
recogni geographies since issued tor school use have been largely based on the methods here 


judges, and it is a fiatetring tion of their excellence that the 


In plan and execution these books have received the sancti 
opted with such signal success by Prof. Swinton. mg. 


Send for fuli descriptive circular, showing where used, etc. 


HARRISON HUME, General Agent, 
Removed io 55 Franklin 8t., Boston. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 
1. They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4 Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCHOOLS. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price, 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


IF YOUR STATIONER Qoes Wore MENTION 


NS 


New ENGLAND JouRNAL oF EpucaTIoN,~ 
And send 16 cents for samples worth double your money. ~. 
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W. H WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIO, and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages 


must well consider the waste and supply of 
Cs R the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 
orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to special nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sleep, by anxiety, or 
by inhaling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. 

Many children are bright scholars, with retentive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


It is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “Bivery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


For sale by druggists or by mail, $1, I. CROSBY CO., 66 Wear 26ru Sr, N. ¥. 


——— 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus. 
201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 
Catalogue on applicaton. 
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Hstey Pianas, 


Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers. Pianos. 
601 Wasninaton St., Boston, Mass. 


Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Highest Hom New mode of 
ors at ail Great at7 Stringing. Do 
Worlds Eh. not require one 
bitions for eigh Quartet aé 
teen years. One al | Pianos ‘on ine 
For Cash, Easy 
Payments of & Ul | markable for 
Rented. Cata- purity of tone 


and durability. 


0 C0. 


154 Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St, (Union Sq.), N. Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW CHARTS OF THE 


HUMAN BODY. 


FOR ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION 
IN PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
Send for circulars and special information to 

MILTON BRADLEY co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


FUROPE Summer Vacation Tours, 1886 


« Seventh Year. Select and Limited. 

Parties leave in June Pronounced “THE BEsT”’ 

Superior Advantages. Cost Reduced. Asx for “ The 

Old World and European Gaide,” 100 peges il/ustrated. 
A. DE POTTER, 


PHYSICAL ‘AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
Curt W, Meyer 


Appatatds fot Kietehtary Stady of Physics and Chemistry for Schoole, Colleges, and Students a specialty. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


NEW XOBK. 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalegue of Physical Instruments for lligh Schools and Colleges. OF 
Catalogue of Chemical Apparatus. TEST INSTRUMENTS 
Catalogue of Telescopes. SEND AND LANTERNS 
atalogue of Anatomical Medeis. ADDRESS. IN PREPARATIOA 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Successors to BAKER, Paitr & Co, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 
Largest Manufacturers in 


Manufacturers of 
the United States of 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, 
“ TRIUMPH ” TEL! UREANS, 
MAPS CHARTS, 
BLACKBOARDS, 
PARAGON DUSTLESS CRAVO\S 
and ERASERS, 
School Desks. (UBE:ROOT and 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE, 
3chool Farniture in the world. 


Scnd for descriptive circulars 


The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
Send for full descriptive circular. 
37 Pranklin’ Bt. Becton. A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
One Package of “‘Fearless” Ink Powder 
Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. Try it, and you will use no other. 


Send 18 cents in stamps for sample 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Street, Boston, 


usical, far sounding, and highly sat 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 


MENELEY & CO. Estab- 
WEST TROY, N. ¥.| lished 1826 


SOL CANTERN SLIDE 

LAR CAMERA’! 

GEOL. HISTOR) 
A 


PATTERNS FOR BLACKBDARD MAPS. — CIRCULAR FREE 
CHAS.F AD MS, STATE NORMAL4SCHOOL. WORD ESTER.M& 


Fall descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 
PILES Instant relief Final cure in 10 days, 
* and never returns. No purge, no salve, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
Fire Alarms, Ferme, etc, FULLY 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O Free. re MASON. 18 


HALF A MILLION GARDENS i+ 


EDs 


Our 
for 1886, of 140 pages containing colored plates descriptions Illustration 
T, BEST i 
» NEWEST. BES T and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS, will bo mailed on receipt of 


560d Albany, N. ¥. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO, Cortana st, 


NEW OR) 


You 


The most effective medicine, for the cure 
of any serious ailment. If you are suf- 
fering from Scrofula, General Debility, 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidney diseases, try 
Ayer's Sarsaparilla — the safest, best, and 
most economical blood purifier in use. 


For many years I was troubled with 

Livet and Kidney complaint. Hearing 

yer’s Sarsaparilla vety highly 
tended, f decided to try it,afid liave don 
so with the most satisfactory fesiilts. 
ami convinced that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla is 


The Best Remedy 
compounded, for diseases caused by 
Milwaukee, Vis. 
i have found Ayer’s Sarsaparilla a more 

beret remedy, in the ulcerous forms of 
erofult, than any, other we_ possess. — 
aries Lull, M. D:, Potsdarit, N. Y: 


I have taken, within the past year; sev 
eral bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, an 
find it admirably adapted to the needs of 
an impoverished system, As a blood 
purifier, and as a tonic, 1 am convineed 
that, this, wonderful preparation has no 
equal, — Charles O. Dame, Pastor Congre- 
gational Church, Andover, Me, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


M. T. ROGERS & CO., 


Room 4, 36 Bromfield St,, Beston, 


SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 


Ss. C. CRICCS & CO., Chicago. 

We carry a full ine of their celebrated pubiications, 
including Jones’ First Lessousin Latin; Latio Prose 
Composition, and Greek Prose Compesition ; Boise's 
first Lessons in Greek ; Boise’s Iliad ; Chittenden's 
Epglieh Composition, etc., etc. We invite your corres 
pondence regarding these books, and assure you of 
premet atteution. contemplating a cha: ge 
n text-books, should not fail to exathiné these, 


We also carry a fill line of STANFORD'S 
WALL MAPS, than #hich there ate no better. 

OUR SCIENCE HEL Bs ought to be efaminéd 
by every teacher. 

Send for our catalogue ; or better, crll and see tis. 


M. T. ROGERS & CO; 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Room 4. 
NEW LIFE POLICY 


RAVELERS g 
|nsura ce / 
@OMPANY. 
Assets, - - - - $8,417,000 


Surplus, - - - - $2,096,000 


THE— 


Best and Cheapest in the World! 


No other approaching it in liberality 
gives nearly as low rates; no othe? 
approaching it in cheapness gives 
nearly as liberal conditions. 


“ay 


No Conditions or Restrictions What- 
ever after Two Years. 


No Cause or Manner of Death Ex- 
cepted from Payment. 


INDEFEASIBLE, NON-FORFEITABLE, 
World-Wide Travel. 


Cash Surrender Values, Paid-up 
Policy, or Special Term Insurance, 
plainly stated in every Policy issued. 


NO OTHER POLICY IN THE MARKET GIVES 
ALL THESE OPTIONS. 


Ask Agents to Show a Copy, and See 
for Yourself. 


THE TRAVELERS 42s Paid Lite Policy: 


——holders over—— 


$8,800,000. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres. RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 
“Js E. MORRIS, Asst. Sec’y. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE YEAR, TO ONE ADDRESS: 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and AMERICAN TEACHER.........0es00008 $3.00 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION and 4.75 
AMERICAN TEACHER Gnd EDUCATION... 3.25 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AMERICAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION, 5.50 


PHILOSOPHY IN VERSE. 


‘* Tired!’? well, and what of that ? 
Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose leaves scattered by the breeze ? 
Come, rouse thee! work while it is called to-day. 
Coward, arise, go forth thy way! 


‘“‘Lonely!’’ well, and what of that ? 
Some must be lonely; ’tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall, 
To blend another life into its own. 
Work may be done in loneliness; work on! 


“Dark!’’ well, and what of that ? 
Didst fondly dream the sun would never set ? 
Dost fear to lose thy way ? Take courage yet. 
Learn thou to walk by faith and not by sight, 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 


‘‘Hard!’’ well, and what of that ? 
Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 
With lessons none to learn, and naught but play ? 
Go, get thee to thy task. Conquer or die! 
1t must be learned; learn it, then, patiently. 
‘*No help!”’ nay, ’tis not so; 
Though human help be far, thy God is nigh, 
Who feeds the ravens, hears His children’s cry. 
He’s near thee wheresoe’er thy footsteps roam, 
And He will guide thee, light thee, help thee home. 
— Every Other Saturday. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


You must see the end from the beginning if you would 
do intelligent work.—TZexas School Journal. 


EXAMINATION QuEsTIONs which test a person’s power 
to think, and lead to habits of observation, are better than 
those which test the memory and encourage the memor- 
izing of unorganized facts.—W. W. Speer. 


THE common-school system is moving on, but still 
there is much deplorable dragging. The machinery often 
screeches like the “hot box” of the railroad train. It 
needs lubrication. Pour on more tact /—J. E. Ross, in 
Teacher. 


It is a good thing to fail sometimes. It has the effect 
of an electrical shock, starting the life-currents into new 
activities. But let us take care that these falls be “ falls 
upward,” and that new grace and wisdom are the fruits 
thereof.— Kate L. Brown, in American Teacher. 


Epucation must follow the example of the special 
sciences. Jt must organize. There is organization, and 
to spare, in the schools themselves ; what we want is or- 
ganized recognitson of the problems of education; or 
ganized study for the discovery of methods of solution ; 
organized application of these methods in the details of 
school life. Codperation in research and application is 
the key to the problem.—John Dewey, in Pop. Science 
Monthly. 


INTELLECTUAL GROWTH is not to be gauged by the length 
or the number of daily recitations. There is often too 
much continuous study. The school should be made at- 
tractive for boys who are not drawn by the study of books, 
as well as for those who seek a literary or professional 
career. The former class of boys is not a dull class, but 
they always appear at a disadvantage with boys who have 
a good memory for words. Such boys are ploughed under 
in our schools because it is thought they are not worth 


harvesting. The manual-training school intends to har- 
vest both kinds of boys.—Dr. Woodward. 


Tue teacher who demands respect of his pupils sel- 
dom gets it. So it is in the preparation of lessons, man- 
ner of reciting, promptness, ete. The teacher must prove 
himself worthy of respect before he can secure it. He 
must show them how to prepare a lesson, and prepare it 


for himself, and show. the value of such preparation before 
he can hope to have his pupils do good work. It is some- 
times argued that we put too much stress on the question 
of tardiness. Perhaps so. If the interest of the pupil 
be sufficiently awakened, little need there is to speak of 
these and of other difficulties. The one remedy for all 
school irregularities and distempers is to awaken an in- 
terest in the work. But you say this is a difficult pre- 
scription to compound. Granted. Herein lies the differ- 
ence belween a good and a r teacher. Teaching 
school is no child’s play. It is the most difficult of voca- 
tions. — Missouri School Journal. 


IS MASSACHUSETTS MAKING A MISTAKE? 


BY ALBERT G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


The leading article in Tuk JouRNAL of March 11, nn- 
der the above heading, “ suggests some lines of thonght 
which can but be healthful,” and we are moved to present 
some of them. 

The first line of thought suggested is, that in answer- 
ing this question the writer should have told “ the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth” concerning what the 
school laws of Massacbussetts require in the teaching of 
morals. 

The article says: “A high school teacher must be 
able to teach morals, but it is optional with his commit- 
tee whether he does it or not; of the other studies the 
law says, he ‘shall give instruction’; but of morals it 
says only, he ‘shall be competent.’ Nothing is enjoined 
nearer to this than that he shall teach ‘good behavior,’ 
which is mostly corporeal action, with some minor morals.” 

Is not good behavior to be taught as the expression of 
good character ? 

Farther on the article says: ‘The mandatory of the 
statutes as yet applies only to mental and Sphysical train- 
ing. The moral nature is ignored in the school laws.” 

The school laws of Massachusetts says (the italics are 
ours) : 

** The schools shall be kept by teachers of competent ability and 
good morals.”’ [Chap. 44, Sees. 1 and 2. ] 

‘*The school committee shall require full and satisfactory evidence 
of the good moral character of all instructors who may be em- 
ployed; and shall ascertain, by personal examination, their qual- 
ifications for teaching and their capacity for the government of 
schools.’’ [Chap. 44, Sec. 28.] 

These statutes provide for securing the most important 
requisite in moral training, a “teacher of competent abil- 
ity and good morals,” who shall be a living code of mor- 
als for his pupils. 

Further, the school laws say : 


** It shall be the duty of the | pry cme professors, and tutors of 
the university at Cambridge and of the several colleges, of all pre- 
ceptors and teachers of academies, and of all other instructors of 
youth, to exert their best endeavors to impress on the minds of 
children and youth committed to their care and instruction, the 
principles of piety and justice, and a sacred regard to truth; 
love of their country, humanity, and universal benevolence ; 
sobriety, industry, and frugality; chastity, moderation, and tem- 
perance ; and those other virtues which are the ornament 
of human society and the basis upon which a republican constitution 
is founded; and it shall be the duty of such instructors to endeavor 
to lead their pupils, as their ages and capacity will admit, into a 
clear wnderstanding of the tendency of the above mentioned virtues 
to preserve and perfect a republican constitution, and secure the 
blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future hap poe 

p- 


and also to point out the tendency of the opposite vices.’’ 


44, See. 15. 

This provision is also in the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts. It declares that the fioral element shall pervade 
all our public instruction. 


** The school committee shall uire the daily reading of some 
portion of the Bible in the public schools.” [Chap. 44, See. 32. ] 


If these statutes are not mandatory, then which 
of the statutes are? If the moral nature is ignored in 
these school laws, how can it be recognized? Does not 


the Bible present a good code of morals? Do not these 
school laws say that the teachers of “ competent ability and 
good morals” shall exert their best endeavors to impress 
upon the minds of their pupils the two great commands 
of love for God and love for our neighbor ? 

The second line of thought is that, in answering this 
question, the writer should have told the whole truth with 
regard to the teaching of morals in the public schools. 

The article says,—after speaking of the teachers as a 
noble class,—‘ their life is a constant lesson in morals, but, 
under the pressure of erowding and complex duties, it is 
rare that they can find time to indulge in the luxury of 
giving the crowning lessons of character.” Incidentally 
they “point a moral.” So frail and uncertain and acti- 
dental is the dependence of Massachusetts, to carry out, 
ennoble, prepare, and “ train the youth to be good citizens” ! 

I venture to affirm that not a day passes in the school- 
room of any teacher of competent ability and good mor- 
als without his pointing many a moral, beginning with the 
reverent reading of the Word of God, and extending on 
through the day. He teaches reverence for God, His 
name, and His word. He trains his pupils to obedience, 
to rightful authority, to truthfulness, honesty, industry, 
punctuality, order, cleanliness, neatness ; to the observance 
of the Golden Rule; to good behavior. The will of the 
pupil is under constant training, his conscience is under 
daily enlightenment. The moral power of a well-ordered 
school is very great. 

All true teaching is a systematic and harmonious train- 
ing of intellect, sensibility, and will. The moral element 
is the leaven hidden in the meal. Does not the faithful 
mother build up the moral character of her child by con- 
stantly instilling the principles of morality in the conduct 
which she encourages and requires? Does not the un- 
faithful parent fail by neglecting to do this work? So it 
is with the teachers. More attention should be given to 
moral training ; but, in emphasizing this need, let us be 
just and give the schools credit for what they are doing. 
It is gross injustice to the whole body of faithful teachers 
to say that there is no systematic, moral training in the 
public schools, because “‘ we have not yet a text-book on 
morals, simplified for beginners.” : 

The third line of thought suggested is, the unwarrant- 
able assumpta by t he writer that the public schools are 
the whole of Massachusetts, and answerable for all the 
moral failures of the whole people. 

The article says: “ Painful, humiliating failures are 
constantly occurring in domestic, social, business, and po- 
litical life. This should not surprise us. The third and 
best part of the school child has been overlooked, so far 
as systematic teaching is concerned.” 

We have always found that the school child must be 
taken as a whole ; that he was not susceptible of separation 
into thirds ; that the child, not a third part of him, made 
the choice and performed the moral act. The moral ele- 
ment is in the act of willing; and this takes the whole 
child either on the right course or on the wrong course. 
Massachusetts in this question must mean the people of 
the State, the families, the churches, the communities, 
and the State in its governmental funetions. The child 
is educated under the combined action of these four 
agencies,—the family, the church, society, and the State. 
The public school is supported by the people as an aid,— 
an indispensable aid,—to the education of the child. It 
is dependent upon, and finds its educational power and 
limitation in, the action of these agencies; it is what the 
public sentiment demands it shall be. 

It is time for the friends of public schools, at least, to 
discriminate, and to distribute the responsibility for crime 
in the State upon all the agencies concerned in the for- 


mation of the moral character of the criminal. The public 
school is not responsible for all the crime of the State. 


on the right course? Her speed must depend on the 


strength of the motive-power which impels her. 


Is not the “ Ship of State,’-—Massachusetts,—steering. 
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PEDAGOGICAL WORK IN UNIVERSITIES. 


BY CHARLES DE GARMO, HALLE. 


In answer to a recent suggestion of Tur JourNAt, I 
venture to mention a few fundamental conditions of effi- 
cient work in pedagogical departments of universities. 
There should be a vigorous discussion of the functions of 
a professor of pedagogics, for it is certainly of importance 
to place men in these positions with adequate ideals of 
what can and should be done. What is now said may 
perhaps serve as rallying points for future discussion. 
The chief departments of work for a chair of pedagogics 
I apprehend to be the following : 

1. General lectures upon the theory of education ; i. e., 
upon school management, instruction, and moral training 
in schools. 

2. The history of pedagogies. 

3. Psychology. 

4. Ethics. 

5. Practice school. 

6. Seminar for original investigation. 

But these terms have a very different meaning to dif- 
ferent persons, so that it will be necessary to determine 
more exactly what is meant by them. In the first place, 
the program here indicated is meant for those institutions 
which are universities in fact as well as in name, and not 
for those preparatory and high schools which sometimes 
assume this title. A science like that of pedagogies, with 
its basis lying deep in philosophy and history, is not to be 
comprehended by the half-fledged students of preparatory 
or high schools. A few, or even a host, of empirically 
derived maxims, however good, do not make up this sci- 
ence; they are merely practical rules derived from it. 
They may be gathered and used just as a farmer uses a 
book of computations which gives him the results of arith- 
metical computations which he has never learned to make. 
The notion that pedagogies is a very simple thing, which 
almost any one with a little reflection can comprehend in 
its totality, is a very wide-spread one, even among those 
who stoutly maintain that it is a true and respectable sci- 
ence. Its maxims can indeed be tabulated; vast numbers 
of facts may be gathered, and the whole labeled, Science 
of Pedagogies. But names do not make things. One of 
the needful services which a professor of pedagogics should 
perform is to combat these superficial notions, and to con- 
vince his students that if they hope to penetrate beneath 
the surface of this subject they must approach it humbly 
and be prepared to begin at the beginning and not at the 
end. 

Supposing the history of pedagogics is to come first, 
What is the true conception of it? How shall it be taught? 
That it should not be an unorganized mass of historical 
details, disconnected facts, independent biographies, or an 
endless repetition of non-essentials, any teacher with the 
smallest amount of historic sense would maintain ; yet this 
is what often passes for the history of education. The 
history of pedagogics should be conceived as an organism, 
an organic totality, each of whose parts is a necessary 
product of the spirit of the age which produced it. The 
component elements of this organism have no unrelated 
existence, as the popular whim would seem to imply, but 
stand in vital and necessary connection with those which 
precede and follow. Further, each member of the organ- 
ism stands in immediate and necessary relation to all con- 
temporary moments of other departments of thought. 
Education is not an isolated individuality, standing out of 
all relation to other departments of knowledge; or, to 
speak more concretely, the education of any age stands in 
necessary connection with the metaphysics, religion, art, 
ethics, and politics of that age. It is but one moment of 
acommon production. Viewed in this light the history 
of education ceases to be a meaningless and seemingly ac- 
cidental aggregation of parts, which may about as well be 
joined in one order as another ; but, as has been said, it 
becomes a living organism, full of meaning and worth. 
We need, then, an exhibition in a single view of the or- 
ganic connection and historic development of the whole 
product of human thought. To make an isolated study 
of any one line of development is to fail to nnderstand it. 
Where shall we seek this connected view of the whole ? 
There is but one place to find it,—in the history of spec- 
ulative philosophy. The road to the science of pedagogics 
hes through the history of philosophy. 

Here, again, we meet the danger that non-essentials 


will be mistaken for essentials. Philosophy does not 
mean, as its superficial students may imagine, a collection 
of myths of the imagination, a vain struggle after impos- 
sible things, a waste of useless mental gymnastics, of deep 
but idle speculations; but it contains exactly what the 
teacher of pedagogies is seeking,—a record of the neces- 
sary inner-development of human thought in all its har- 
monious manifoldness. Philosophy did not make the 
ages, but the ages made philosophy,—recorded in its great 
book the best results of knowledge, not as disconnected 
parts, but as an organized, a vitally connected whole. It 
may be remarked, in passing, that the history of education 
has never been written in English, but has been profusely 
treated in German, both in its whole development and in 
the individual momeots of this progress. 

Just as empiricism and disorganized aggregation were 
out of place in the history of pedagogies, so they are out 
of place in a philosophical exposition of its theory. The 
science of education, as already remarked, does not con- 
sist of a number of empirically-obtained maxims, more or 
less closely articulated into a semblance of scientific order: 
The mind is not, or at least should not be, content with 
so unstable a structure. There is no valid objectivity to 
such a system; it rests on variable experience, instead of 
being deduced from fundamental principles of the sciences 
out of which the science of education proceeds, It is not 
claimed that there is, or can be, any absolutely final sys- 
tem containing the whole truth. Like its sister scien- 
ces, education is a thing of growth, of progress, which 
has had a well marked development in the past, whose 
present aspect is but a moment of the onward movement, 
and which will surely rise to nobler forms in the future, 
if, as we hope, the world proceeds on an upward scale in 
virtue and wisdom. The best plan, then, as it seems to 
me, is for the teacher to begin with a full exposition of 
some one standard system of education, one complete in 
itself and consistent with itself. This will naturally in- 
elude its philosophical, ethical, and psychological basis. 
When this system is once thoroughly mastered, it will be 
an easy and agreeable task to extend the work to other 
systems by noting and accounting for their points of dif- 
ference. To try to master the science of pedagogics, 
however, without taking some well defined system for a 
basis, would be a species of eclecticism not likely to be 
fruitful in results. If the students are not old enough, or 
far enough advanced, to comprehend the necessary pre- 
suppositions of pedagogical science, they should have some 
work suited to their age and capacity, but should not be 
allowed to imagine that they are dealing with education 
as a science. 

As a practical fact, the history and philosophy of ped- 
agogics will probably form the limit of extended theoret- 
ieal work in the pedagogical department, since the other 
subjects of instruction mentioned will undoubtedly be 
taught by other professors ; but it is not certain that they 
will be presented in such a manner as best to serve the 
ends of the educator. The professor of pedagogies, then, 
may or may not find it necessary to teach psychology and 
ethics in order to give properly grounded conceptions of 
his subject. Whatever systems are taught in the univer- 
sity with which he is connected, he must have regard to 
their limitations as concerning education. Many psycho- 
logical investigations, for example, though valuable in 
certain respects, are comparatively valueless for educa- 
tion, because inapplicable. They may well have a value 
for the development of the science of psychology, and yet 
be comparatively fruitless to the educator who is in imme- 
diate contact with the problems of teaching. Those ver- 
bose, dogmatie works which deal so much more with psy- 
chological names than with psychological realities, should 
be shunned, for they mystify and make tedious that which 
should be full of vital interest and value. In general, 
those treatises should be selected which best explain the 
natural union and connection of the elements of a proper 
content of mind ; which best show how an abiding interest 
in the things with which education has to do can be aroused 
and maintained ; which best indicate how there may be 
developed in the pupil a will against whose consciously 
correct decision the common vices which entrap the young 
shall have no harmful power, and which will enable its 
possessor to meet the duties, the responsibilities, the mis- 
fortunes of life with a steadfast spirit. 

Not much can be said at the present time concerning 


a practice school. The ideal plan is to have the professor 


of pedagogies also principal of an elementary public or 
private school, in which his students can, under his man- 
agement and direction, do actual teaching. What the 
details of this work should be would be more properly 
considered in a special paper. If such a school is not 
practicable under given cireumstances, the public schools 
of the town may be periodivally visited. In this way much 
valuable material for discussion may be gathered. 
Finally, a Seminar, meeting one evening in the week 
for original investigation, would be a most useful adjunct 
for engendering a scientific spirit among our young men. 
American and English universities should do something 
more in this department than academic cram. Our young 
men should be taught how to go to the original sources of 
educational truth while they are still in school, instead of 
leaving this most important work to develop itself in after 
years. The barrenness of our educational literature in 
English, especially in the historical department, shows 
how great the need for original workers is. Here, again, 
details are hardly in place. It may be said, in general, 
however, that there is not a department of scientific edu- 
cational work which is not in erying need of the investi- 
gator. If the universities do not do this work, who will ? 
There has been ample proof that it will not do itself. 


THE SOCIAL CLUB.—(IL,) 


BY MRS. H. B. B. LORD, 


In country schoels, where there are few resources, I would 
sometimes recommend for conversation exercises, the use of 
some subject taken from books. Take some prominent in- 
dividual, and expect each scholar to bring out some special 
features of that person’s character,—perhaps some great 
general, or man of note in some way. It will be inter- 
esting to see how much can be learned of such characters, 
and how useful, many times, the knowledge of such traits 
can be made to us; and I know such study is very inter- 
sting. Some shayp sayings and witty anecdotes will, 
come in well. On some Friday take up any common, 
every-day department of labor and discuss it, like haying 
or harvesting ; these will be very fruitful of interesting 
items, so many new and important implements of labor 
and machines that are interesting to be deseribed. This 
subject would occupy more than one afternoon; then take 
up trades and different mechanical operations. 


Not long since I visited a school in a rural district on 
composition day, as it was called. For some time after 
the exercise began it was so dull, and the time dragged 
along so miserably, I almost felt that I could not re- 
main there. The papers read were all commonplace in 
the extreme; and some of them, I am sorry to say, 
were copies from books, which I could not fail to recog- 
nize ; yet the school was one of the grammar grades, and 
in good standing in the grade. After a part of the 
compositions had been read, and which, as far as I could 
see, had produced no interest to any one unless to 
the reader, a bright, sparkling little girl of twelve years 
old arose and read “A Visit to a Blacksmith’s Shop.” 
After a description of the shop and its location, she said 
the visit to the shop gave her an opportunity to see a pair 
of oxen shod. She described the manner in which it was 
done ; viz, the oxen were raised up in some kind of a 
swing, until all their feet were lifted at one time from the 
floor, and the astonished beast found himself between 
the “heaven and earth,” suspended like “ Mahomet’s 
coffin.” Now there was a waking up among the scholars, 
and a new interest manifested. Just here I begged per- 
mission to teach the rest of the afternoon. I soon found 
that although every scholar had seen this same operation, 
no one had ever thought at all about it,—why it was need- 
ful to suspend the ox in order to fasten the shoes upon his 
feet ; noone in the school had ever given a thought to the 
difference in the formation of the foot of the ox from that 
of the horse ; some one or two did remember that a shoe 
worn by a horse was in one piece, and that one worn by 
an ox was in two pieces, but had never thought of the 
reason why it was so. These peculiar features of the 
case, and indeed many others, were brought out and dis- 
cussed, and the exercise closed with the reading of the 
“Village Blacksmith.” After school the teacher and 


scholars assured me that it was the most pleasant after- 
noon they had ever passed on composition day; and the 


scholars begged the teacher’s consent to have an exercise 
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of that same nature in the future, instead of the dreaded 
composition and declamation. The teacher told me after- 
ward she had not realized before what was the meaning 
of the plan to combine recreation with study; she now 
saw how it could be done. 

I will say here, to teachers, Throw away that word 
“composition”; let it be one of the obsolete words. 
Sometimes subjects very common and commonplace can 
be made exceedingly useful and interesting. “A little 
skill on the part of the teacher will bring out beauty and 
harmony from almost any subject,” was the remark of 
the late lamented John D. Philbrick. 


WOMAN’S DAY AT THE NEW ORLEANS 
EXPOSITION. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, D.D. 


Perhaps the most. brilliant crowd that has been gath- 
ered at the Exposition buildings in New Orleans, during 
the present season, was seen, on March 2, at the celebra- 
tion of Woman’s Day. The object of this demonstration 
was the recognition of the new movements, especially in 
the South, in behalf of the education and industrial train- 
ing of girls, with a general recognition of the many ways 
in which American women are asserting their right to be 
useful and influential at the present time. Although this 
movement includes the whole southern country, the city of 
New Orleans appears to be the most favorable ground for 
its manifestation. Last winter the woman’s part of the 
great Exposition, and the visitation of many of the most 
eminent women from other parts of the country, gave a 
powerful stimulus to this feeling. So, when Woman’s 
Day came round, it was not strange that it was celebrated 
with a spirit and brilliancy of local effort which has hardly 
been excelled at the great northern centres of the agita- 
tion in behalf of the sex. 

This beautiful festival was arranged by committees of 
New Orleans ladies, including many of the best-known 
families in the city, and occupied an entire day, going off 
in a glorious blaze of illuminations at night, with fire- 
works, witnessed by 25,000 people. The most interesting 
portion was the mid-day service of music, reading, and 
oratory, witnessed by several thousand visitors in the great 
music hall. Major E. A. Burke, Director General of the 
Exposition and proprietor of the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat,—the leading journal of the southwest,—made 
the opening address of weleome. A remarkable poem by 
Mrs. Townsend followed, after which Judge Fenner, of 
the Supreme Court of the State, delivered an oration. A 
poem by Mrs. Davis, the reading of letters and telegrams 
from everywhere, and a final flourish of music, closed a 
demonstration long to be remembered. 


A notable feature in the masculine oratory of the occa- 
sion was the entire absence of that absurd, high-flown, 
complimentary style by which our American, and espe- 
cially southern, eloquence has been characterized whenever 
“fair woman” was the subject of the swelling theme. 
Both the addresses were thoroughly sensible, practical, 
and every way helpful to the young woman asking what 
she should do. Indeed, nowhere could we look for a 
more just and broad recognition of woman’s right to the 
best culture and the largest opportunity for employment, 
while underneath ran a logic whose outcome could not be 
questioned by such representatives of woman’s mission as 
Mrs. Howe herself. Whatever may be the opinion of the 
“leading ladies” in this and similar demonstrations in 
southern society, one thing is evident,—that the women of 
this portion of the country intend to be fully up with their 
sisters elsewhere in the assertion of their right and duty 
to obtain the best thing going in education, and taking a 
hand in the new era of industry so auspiciously opening. 

We trust the fine spirit generated on Woman’s Day will 
bear fruit in the establishment of more complete oppor- 
tunities for the higher literary and industrial training of 
girls in Louisiana. The woman teachers of New Orleans, 
by their devoted service under trying circumstances, have 
done more to save the public-school system of that city 
and State than any other set of people. Louisiana is rich 
in young womanhood, ready to go in wherever a door is 
open. Let us hope that a second Paul Tulane will hear 
this call, and plant in the southwest a university as rich in 
its opportunity for woman as the present Tulane Univer- 
tity for young men, 


TWO TEACHERS. 


BY MARY ABBOTT RAND, 


Charlie Brown was arrayed in his Sunday clothes, and his mother 
was brushing the curly, brown locks of which she was so proud. 

‘* Why, Charlie!’’ she suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ What is the 
matter ? Your hair gets thinner and thinner, and, I declare, here 
is a place that looks almost bald.’’ 

** Well,”’ said Charlie, fis bright, roguish face clouding, ‘‘ Miss 
Judkins wanted it.”’ 

** Wanted a lock of your hair, Charlie ?”’ said Mrs. Brown. 

It was not the first time Charlie’s friends had asked for one of 
those bright curls. 

** But, Charlie,’’ continued his mother; ‘this looks as if it had 
been pulled up by the roots.”’ 

“Oh, yes,”’ said the boy; “‘ that’s the way she wants locks 
of hair. It isn’t to remember us by; it is for us to remember 
her by.”’ 

Mrs. Brown was a wise woman; she did not say much more just 
then, but judicious inquiry elicited the information that Miss Jud- 
kins was accustomed to clutch offending boys by the hair and drag 
them over the desks. Mrs. Brown believed that discipline is nec- 
essary, and she was never disposed to weaken the authority of a 
teacher. She was aware that her little boy was very apt to laugh 
on the slightest occasion, and that this tendency was annoying to 
his teachers, and should be repressed; but she did not choose to 
have “‘ locks of hair’’ taken in this manner. 

No criticism upon the teacher was made in Charlie’s hearing, 
however. He was told, Monday morning, to his great delight, 
that his father wished him to stay at home the rest of the term and 
help in the garden, and recite his lessons to his mother. But he 
did not suspect any trouble; for was not Miss Judkins invited up 
to tea that very evening, and she was very agreeable, as if she had | 
never been anything else. 

When the children were asleep, Mrs. Brown had a kind, but 
frank, talk with the teacher, and in consequence there was a dif- 
ferent mode of punishment instituted. 

Charlie did not return to school that term, and never knew that 
his mother had spoken with the teacher on the subject of his hair. 
His experience with Miss Judkins was brief but impressive, and to 
this day he associates the name of ‘‘ Susan,”’ which was Miss Jud- 
kins’ name, with a sharp, rough, unfeminine woman. 

Next term there was a change for the betier. Miss Judkins ac- 
cepted a situation in another town, and in her place came a gentle 
lady, who was yet not too gentle to command the utmost respect. 
The girls and boys were all pleased with her at first sight. It was 
summer time, a hot day in June, and there was something agree- 
able in the very dress of the new teacher,—a cool-looking muslin 
with lilae sprays. She impressed the school at once with her true 
ladyhood. Although the word ‘lady’ has fallen in disrepute of 
late, I think we all understand that there is a finer shade of mean- 
ing in the expression, a perfect lady, rather than in that of a good 

woman, 

Every word, act, and thought of Miss Lancy was truly lady-like, 
and her demeanor woke answering conduct in her pupils. 

Everyone seemed anxious to stand well in Miss Lancy’s regard. 
It was not only in good lessons and good behavior that this im- 
provement was seen, ,but there were smoother hair and cleaner 
hands, and gentler manners throughout the school. 

Miss Lancy had a custom of writing on the blackboard some 
motto for the day. In this way many of the precious thoughts of 
Whittier, Longfellow, and other writers, became deeply graven on 
the impressible minds of the children to remain through life and 
elevate and comfort them. 

The scholars who were so fortunate as to be in Miss Lancy’s 
school that happy summer are now men and women past the me- 
ridian of life, but her gentle, potent influence is still at work. 
Only the other day, a gray-haired lady quoted a verse of poetry, 
remarking, ‘‘ I learned that on the blackboard at Miss Lancy’s 
school, and I shall never forget it. It has kept back an angry re- 
ply, and helped me to be patient many a time.’’ 


PARABLE OF THE SAP. 


BY LOUISA P. HOPKINS. 

I hardly knew that winter was gone, but, as I walked along the 
road where the willows grow, I noticed the furry buds alternate on 
the branches, so I broke off a few to put into my vase, at home that 
I might watch them swell to yellow tassels as the days went by. 
The ends broken from the bough were wet, and, as I walked on, 
drops collected and fell from them. I knew it was the sap that 
had crept up the tiny tubes from the roots of the tree to carry life 
to every little twig and burst into bud and blossom. How wonder- 
ful, I thought, is the ascent of this life-giving sap in the veins of 
the brown and quiet stems! It rises without a sound or any prom- 
ise of coming that we can hear, and it is only in the swelling bud 
and the opening leaf or flower we first perceive its presence or its 
wonder-working power. It is hidden, but ever-ascending, and at 
last it brings the dead world to life and spreads verdure and fruit- 
fulness throughout nature. 

So it is with the impulse of a soul toward God; it may be un- 
seen and unheard, but at last it transforms the life and bloom into 
full beauty of character; it is ever active, rising into every hidden 
channel of life-work, infusing its virtue and energy into every 
thought and word and act, until, like the sap in the barren tree, it 
has converted the whole life that contains it into one bountiful ex- 
pression of beauty and fruition. 

I saw, too, that the sap rises not only in great trees whose years 
ean be counted by the rings on their sawed-off trunks, but also in 
the little saplings of a summer’s growth; not only in the old oaks 
which drop a thousand acorns, but in the tender young shoots glow- 
ing with deep red leaf-buds in the spring. 

So the holy purpose of good living and the wonder-working love 
of God springs not alone in grown men and women, but in the 
hearts of the children, where it rises day by day, fuller and stronger, 
to make them grow better and more like green trees planted by the 
river, whose leaves shall not wither, and that bring forth fruit in 


their season, 


Methods for the Schoolroom, 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Meruopsignifies arrangement, but arrangement adapted 
to some specific end. 

Imrration in methods is always to be feared. Seek 
self-reliance in methods. 

Goop methods make studies only one-third as long 
and thrice as agreeable.— Basedow. 


Tue best methods have the actual life in mind as an 
end, rather than promotions or scholastic honors. 


Discietintr.—The teacher should be a good listener, 
but must not make concessions. Public opinion has its 
share of influence on schools ; therefore, know the parents ; 
cultivate the school board; show a kindly feeling toward, 
and a love for, the pupils ; prevent the occasion for disci- 
pline. Moral suasion can no more be absolutely relied 
upon in the school than in the State. The mode and se- 
verity of punishment must depend upon the motive and 
disposition of the pupil. Expulsion is best for large 
scholars.—EH. C. Issenhath. 


A Few Points or OrpER.—A teacher who keeps good 
order will never allow,— 
1. A pupil to get a drink of water during school hours. 
2. A pupil to leave the room while the school is in ses- 
sion, except in rare cases. 

3. Any, except those in the class reciting, to ask ques- 
tions during recitations. 

There is no necessity of drinking water ; it is a vicious 
habit. It is also bad for pupils to feel that they can leave 
the room at any time by asking. Miscellaneous question- 
ing demoralizes all habits of the individual and the school. 
—A. W. McClaran. 


METHODS AND care must be exer- 
cised in the use of rules, especially in language. One can 
never be a good writer, nor an easy one, who writes with 
a rule of grammar in mind. It is even more noticeable 
in conversation and extemporaneous public speech. Rules 
are for the lawless tendencies,—for the doubtful cases. 
They must be learned ; some of them must be known as 
the a, b, c’s were of old; but they must not be emphasized 
unduly. They bear about the same relation to good use 
of language that the court-house does to good living, as 
compared with the school-house and the church. The 
rules should be few; the exercises for practice should be 
abundant. Better, a hundred-fold, learn to use language 
well by using it until correctness and ease are habits, than 
to know all the rules ever given without such practice. 
It is the proportion of rules that we must care for. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MUSIC.—(ITI.) 


For COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 


BY W. F. HEATH. 


There is no part of the human body subjected to so 
much abuse as are the throats of children, by singing 
as too commonly practised in public schools. There 
is but little doubt that many throat diseases could be 
traced, if the truth were known, to the act of singing, 
commonly so-called, but more properly denominated 
screaming. On the other hand, soft, smooth singing (by 
which the muscles of the throat are strengthened, not 
strained), is undoubtedly a great preventive of throat dis- 
eases, and in catarrhal affections sometimes an aid to 
cure. 

Let it be repeated, and again repeated, that when a 
lesson is to be given or a song is to be sung, the tones 
must be soft, smooth, and without the least strain upon 
the vocal organs. Children having colds causing an irri- 
tation of the vocal organs, should not be allowed to sing 
while in that condition. The reasons are plain to any 
thoughtful teacher, and need not be discussed here. 

If the work previously explained has been given, the 
tone-word re, the second tone of the scale, may be given 
by model relatively to do and mi, and for a time should 
be preceded and followed by one of these two tones. As 
soon as the model can be fairly imitated, the teacher 
may tie a knot, half-way between the first and second 


knots, in the string,—two inches from the first knot, of 
course. This new knot, second on the string, represents 
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the tone-word re. The teacher may now lead the class in 
a drill exercise from the string until the tone re is thor- 
oughly developed, and can be given with a perfect unison 
and relatively to the tone words do, mi, and sol. The 
written representative of the tone-word re may now be 
given, by placing a quarter-note on the first space of the 
staff. Musical sentences may now be formed with these 
four tone-words, taking as models the following : 

1. Do, do, do, re, mi, mi, sol, mi, re, mi, re, do, mi, 
re, sol, do. 

2. Do, sol, mi, re, do, re, mi, do, sol, sol, mi, re, sol, 
re, mi, do. 

These exercises should not be sung more than three or 
four times, when they should be erased, and a new ar- 
rangement of the tone-words should be given. In order 
to give the class practice in thinking and memorizing 
tones and tone-sentences, it is a good plan to give occa- 
sionally a short exercise of perhaps eight or twelve tone- 
words, and require the class to commit it to memory, and 
sing it after the notation has been erased. It will be 
found that almost any class can commit such an exercise 
in about one minute, and after a little practice one-half 
minute will be found sufficient. 


EXPERIENCE’ NOTES. 
BY SARAH L. ARNOLD. 


“ Experience keeps a dear school, but, a certain class, 
will learn in no other.” This you may find upon the 
well-worn cover of a teacher’s note-book. The proverb 
suggests the history we find within. 

Note I. “ Do not threaten what you will do in certain 
circumstances. It may be wiser to act differently when 
the emergency comes.” 

Now read the experience between the lines. It had 
come when the genius of snowballing presided over the 
school-yard, and the teacher’s ingenuity was taxed to the 
utmost to preserve the fun to the boys, keep the girls out 
of the path of the hurrying missiles, and guard the win- 
dows and halls. The edict went forth, after a mass of 
snow, that “‘ nobody” threw, had found lodgment among the 
coats in the hall; “The next boy that throws any snow 
into the school-house shall wait an hour after school,” 
was the hasty judgment. 

The fated “ next boy” was not John Smith, who had 
devoted himself to making a mark of the doors and win- 
dows, but Jamie Brown, a careful, quiet child, who al- 
ways obeyed school rules, and whose offense in this in- 
stance was accidental and excusable. When inquiry was 
made, he promptly acknowledged himself the offender. 

The word had been spoken and heard. Jamie waited 
until five, and trudged home in the dark to meet a repri- 
mand for having been “kept.” The child’s sense of jus- 
tice was keen. He saw no reason why constant offend 
ers should remain unpunished, while he waited alone, and 
his boy-heart was ready to burst with indignation. 

Long after five our teacher waited in the unlighted 
school-room, tired and sorry. She knew that she had 
been unjust in speaking unwisely and then adhering to 
her rule. But the school must be taught that she meant 
what she said. “Then I must be careful what I say,” 
was her lesson. The experience-note bears witness that 
she was beginning to learn. 

Jamie, called to the desk next morning, came with hes- 
itating step and clouded face. “I am sorry it was your 
snowball that came into the hall yesterday, and I know 
it was an accident. I kept you because I had made the 
rule, and I thought I ought to do as I had said I should. 
If anything like it happens again, will you come to me and 
explain, and let us see if we cannot settle it in a better 
way?” 

“Oh, that’s all right now,” was the reply, boy-like. 
The cloud on his face had given place to a smile, a sign 
that the old, good feeling was restored. 

Note II. “ Let the punishment be in line with the of- 
fense, if possible. Let the pupils see that it is just, fol- 
lowing upon their own deeds. Follow abuse of privilege 
with loss of privilege.” 

This after a week’s experience, with a company of 
boys combined to rebel. The spirit of insubordination 
showed itself in the file, when the feet fell so heavily 
upon the floor that their tread sounded like that of a 
small army. It was difficult to select the leaders; all 
appeared alike innocent. The hot blood came to the 


teacher’s face, and with it the quick impulse to express 
her indignation in words. She said nothing, and the boys 
marched out in marked time, with expressive smiles. 

When the class were in order for the afternoon recess, 
the teacher observed, quietly, “I think it must be that 
you do not like to march in file; you would surely go 
quietly if you did. We must have an orderly line, if any. 
Perhaps you will like better to pass out singly. We will 
try that awhile. James may go; John may follow when 
James has reached the yard.” 

The boys seemed puzzled, but could find no fault with 
the logic. One after another passed quietly down the 
stairs, no one being willing to commit himself alone to 
open disorder. By the time the last boy had reached the 
playground recess was over. The next day the same 
program was followed ; the next; the next ; the next. 

Then the boys were asked, “How many would like to 
leave the room in file to-day?” An unanimous vote in 
favor was given. 

“ Are there any who do not understand that it means 
a quiet file?” Not one. 

The boys were conquered, though they hardly knew 
that the battle was being waged, because the contest was 
uiet. 

Note III. “Suit the punishment to the offender. Be 
guided by your knowledge of the child’s nature.” 
Of the many experiences that stamped this lesson upon 
both note-book and memory, one stands conspicuous 
among the rest. The school was a large one, numbering 
sixty pupils, from thirteen years of age downward. The 
teacher had never resorted to corporal punishment. She 
would fain believe that other methods were better. Two 
little girls were constantly disturbing the school by their 
disorderly ways and disregard of rules. At last definite 
disobedience brought matters to a crisis. 

Inez and Delia were bidden to wait after school. The 
teacher had read of Mr. Alcott's method, and the picture 
of Nat’s punishment in Little Men was probably in her 
thonght. She talked with the children, told them how 
their conduct pained her, troubled the school, and was 
wrong in itself. She felt they ought to be punished, but 
it hurt her so much to strike them that she decided they 
must strike her hands instead. 

Poor, little Inez wept and begged to be allowed to bear 
the pain herself. The teacher could hardly feel the timid 
and reluctant blows that fell at last upon her hand, while 
the child sobbed, “I will try to-morrow.” They talked 
until the little one was comforted and ready to go home. 
“T will try to-morrow,” was the parting promise. 

Delia was a child who lived on the streets when out of 
school, and was accustomed to daily cuffs and blows. 
Her face showed perfect appreciation of the present situ- 
ation. Seizing the rattan at the teacher’s bidding, with- 
out delay she devoted her energies to hitting the mark. 
Blow after blow fell upon the outstretched hand, her en- 
thusiasm kindling as she proceeded, until the teacher 
cried “Enough!” She was dismissed with a definite 
warning as to her future course, in which there was no 
allusion to a repetition of the experiment. 

Two of the three had derived benefit from the event. 
Inez showed her best self thereafter, while the teacher, in 
regard to Delia at least, was wiser, if sadder. 


ANECDOTES IN LITERATURE CLASSES. 


W. H. SMALL, A.M., HUDSON, MASS. 


[** Aneedotes of Longfellow was the most spicy feature of the 
Longfellow Birthday celebration in the high school of Nebraska 
City. Isn’t there a suggestion here for all literature classes to 
profit by ? Wouldn’t it quicken and sustain the interest to have 
an anecdote receptacle by way of a “‘ paper’ to which all might 
contribute any note of interest connected with any author? It 
might keep their enthusiasm alive. It is worth trying. Report to 
THE JOURNAL your success, please.’ 

The above slip attracted my attention in the last Jour- 
NAL. It touches one of my “ ways and means” in liter- 
ature, and I can report from a six years’ experience with 
them. The report will necessarily be personal, for which 
I ask indulgence. Addison, in the first paper of the 
Spectator, says: “TI have observed that a reader seldom 
peruses a book with pleasure till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or a fair man, of a mild or choleric 
disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particulars 


of the like nature that conduce very much to the right 
understanding of an author,” 


Following the grain of truth in this, I have always de- 
sired my pupils should know something of an author’s life 
after reading portions of his works. The first literature 
class I taught brought in simple details of birth and death, 
and the publication of the principal works. It was highly 
unsatisfactory. It was “encyclopedia abridged.” TI then 
devised the following plan : 

Every paper which came to my hand containing an an- 
ecdote of an author was marked, and, when a sufficient 
number had accumulated, leisure moments were found 
in which to clip them. I purchased some ordinary office 
envelopes, 4x 9,and labeled them Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Tennyson, etc. Into these I placed the slips. 

I placed them into the hands of my next class with 
gratifying results. Mechanical work was changed to en- 
thusiastic work. These anecdotes taught them traits of 
character and showed them that authors were human. 
They learned that the large-heartedness and tender sym- 
pathy in Longfellow’s poems was a part of his every-day 
living ; and that the quiet, sparkling wit of the “ Auto- 
erat” could shine from the Dr.’s eyes even in his anatomy 
lectures. Their interest was awakened, and they readily 
dipped into books which would have appalled them before. 
They searched for the honey of new anecdotes. 

Since that time I have followed this course systemat- 
ically, my stock growing steadily larger. Some of the 
slips having become worn from constant usage, I bought 
some “ Common-Sense”’ binders, had some manilla paper 
cut to fit them, and made a scrap-book, with the authors’ 
names arranged alphabetically. I have several hundred 
pages, and they form the most interesting book I can give 
my literature classes. In all my classes I have yet to 
find a pupil who has not been awakened by some of these 
pithy anecdotes. 

At first there is a tendency to look merely at the story, 
ignoring the lesson, but that is gradually overcome. The 
pupils search out many anecdotes for themselves from 
papers and magazines which I do not have. I had one 
pupil who had taken the Youth’s Companion for eight 
years. She looked them over, indexed every anecdote, 
and brought them to school for class use. Another cut out 
those in the later volumes and made a scrap-book for her 
class. Frequently pupils of the lower classes, who have 
been attracted by the stories, bring to my desk slips which 
they have found. On the whole, I have found anecdotes 
a very valuable help in my class work. 


SOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 
CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
BY J. Y. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 
PHYSICS. 

14. Diathermancy of glass. 

Hold the air-thermometer in the sunlight as it comes 
through the window-pane. 

Result? [It rises considerably.] Conclusion? [Sun- 
heat passes readily through window-glass. | 

Repeat, using the iron ball as the source of heat. 

Result? [Little, ifany, change.] Conclusion? [The 
heat of a metalic ball at a temperature below redness 
does not pass through window-glass. ] 


GOOD WORDS. 


— “TI read Toe JOURNAL each week with great interest and 
profit. I advise any teacher desiring a good book on teaching to 
take THE JOURNAL, and have the volumes bound.’’—J. HAMIL- 
TON Toulon, Iil. 


— ‘*Glad to note the increasing value and prosperity of the 
JOURNAL OF EpuUCcATION.” —Pror. J. D. BARTLEY, Bridge- 


port, Conn, 


— “I read your paper with much pleasure, and alwa: 
deal in it that [ can put into practical use in my 
. SENSOR, Millville, J. 


— “Tam glad to see that Tue JOURNAL maintains its high 
character, and comes every week fraught with fresh and important 
thought for educators.””—Davip N. Camp, New Britain, Conn. 


— * Your r is such a help to me that I could not give it up.”’ 
—J.R.8., Bellefontaine, 0.” 


— “THE JOURNAL is more of a necessity to me than ever.””— 
F. 8. Hora.ine, No. Attleboro’, Mass. 


— “I am highly pleased with your JOURNAL oF EDUCATION, 
and am truly glad that so many Indiana teachers have the privi- 
lege its valuable pages.”—A. H. Morris, Knights- 
own, Ind. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
EXCELLENT RESULTS, 
Dr, J. L. Willis, Eliot, Me., says: ‘ Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate gives most excellent results,” 
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FACTS. 


_ WORDS. 

Poet is better than poetess, in speaking of a lady rhymer. 

Celestial refers to the physical heavens; heavenly to the moral. 

A is used in place of an before all accented syllables that begin 
with the sound of h, Thus: A history. 

Prose style combines ease and dignity in a happy congruity of 
proportion. —Lowell. 

Ameohye ; not A-moss’-keg, is the correct pronunciation of 
the falls at Manchester, N. H. 

Ar’-bu-tus, not ar-bu’-tus, is what linguists say, notwithstand- 
ing dictionary authorities on the other side. 

Dollar comes to vs from the Dutch, who took it from the Ger- 
man thaler, which was coined about the year 1500. 


Wonderful applies to the sense surprises, and marvelous to the 
mental surprises, or that to which is not probable at first thought. 


Donate is a recent word, and is not accepted by the more care- 
ful writers. There is no call for the word. The distinction from 
give is in the ease of a gift to a public institution. 

Crank is more expressive than elegant in referring to an unbal- 
anced man who acts from eaprice, whim, or crotchet, whose conduct 
is such that an announcement of insanity would not be a surprise. 


Estimate,—esteem,—appreciate. To estimate is to judge of a 
thing externally, as of its amount or magnitude. To es‘eem is to 
judge of its intrinsic worth. To appreciate is between the two,—is 
to judge of the intrinsic worth by external indications, as appreci- 
ating the character of a man by his deeds or words. 


Collect, —aggregate,—accumulate. To collect is to bring several 
persons or things into one place, and has primary reference to unity 
of locality. To aggregate is to bring together things with a view 
to increasing the weight or influence, and never refers to persons. 
To accumulate is to collect or bring together in a heap or pile, and 
relates primarily to money or wealth. 


The ancients did not use punctuation marks. The art is said to 
be an invention of the Alexandrian grammarian, but was so for- 
gotten and neglected that Charlemagne found it necessary to ask 
Wamefried and Aleeim to restore it. The system of punctuation 
now in use was introduced by the Venetian printer, Manutius, in 
the latter part of the fifteenth century. Very little cha: has 
en found necessary.— Emma Jones, in American Teacher Sor 

pril. 

GEOGRAPHY, 

A scheme is on foot to line the great railroads across the plains 
of Kansas, Colorado, and New Mexico with the rapid-growing 
ry eg tree. This will prevent the drifting of snow upon 

e tracks, 


American forest products amount to $800,000,000 per annum. 
A timber famine would mean a greater money loss than ten con- 
secutive failures of any other crop, It would jeopardize many in- 
dustries. All this has its influence on Arbor Day enthusiasm. 

Dakota has 150,000 square miles ; 415,000 population ; 18 
counties ; 87,563 school children ; 1,284 male teachers, 2,861 
female; average pay of male teachers, $38.32 per month, female, 
$31.29 ; permanent value of school property, $2,187,850 ; total 
receipts for school purposes, $2,141,756. 


STYLE. 


Satin is seldom used but for full dress. Velvet will be as much 
worn as ever. ‘Terra-cotta shades are to be unfashionable. Pink 
and heliotrope contrast. admirably, and are becoming to blondes. 
Gray is taking the lead in color in fashionable dress goods. Bead- 
woven materials, executed on the loom, are among the novelties of 
the season. Fine corduroy, simply made, is desirable for walking 
suits. Neapolitan, a greenish-wood color, is popular in millinery. 
New veils are to be finely dotted in colors. Handkerchiefs must 
now be of the finest possible material. Buttercup-yellow with rough 
finish is the thing in stationery for young ladies. Yellow sealing- 
wax is the rage. Plush in all colors is offered very low. Irish 
poplin and fine camel’s hair serge are made up together for stylish 
suits. Faint, creamy yellow linen is popular for underwear. The 
new parasol is larger than last season. ‘‘ Abatjour’’ is the name 
of the latest novelty in dress, with a skirt of plaited pink silk cov- 
ered with gauze lace.— Beacon, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


J umbo, alive, weighed seven tons; stuffed, he weighs three tons. 
His height is 12 feet; length, 14 feet; girt measurment, 18 feet. 
The skin is nailed to a wooden form, over which it is stretched ; 
74,480 nails were used in nailing it, and not one of them shows. 
A string that will pass around two ordinary men under the arms,— 
they standing back to back,— will just pass around the leg of 
Jumbo, The skeleton is even more interesting than the skin, if 
possible. The work has been done by Prof. Henry A. Ward, of 
Rochester, N. Y., and is the greatest job of the kind ever done. 
It required a special car fifty feet long, so arranged that the bot- 
tom was within six inches of the road-bed. The skin was put into 
a bath of arsenic and other ingredients for two months, for tannin 
purposes. This reduced the thickness from an inch and an inch 
and a half to a uniform thickness of half an inch. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE LAST OF “x AND +.” 


We are unable to give space to Mr. N. Newby and Mr. J. P. 
Funk for their closing arguments. The discussion has been spicy 
and helpful, but our space is limited. Mr. Funk of Corydon, Ind., 
quotes from all our recent correspondents, backing it by Dr. E. E. 


White’s ‘‘ Oral Lessons in Number,’’ to the effect that arithmeti- 
cians are not agreed respecting the order in which the operations 
indicated by the signs X and are to be performed. His article 
is so keen that we regret our inability to publish it. He evidently 
has the right of it in the fact of a disagreement. 

Mr. Newby of Terre Haute, Ind., who opened the question, 
closes it with a paper that we would gladly publish entire. He 
quotes Davies, mis, Olney, and Wentworth as authority for 
the statement that a X and ab embody thesame content. Davies 
says: ‘* An identical equation is one in which the members are the 
same, though often expressed under different forms. Hence, we 
define an identical equation to be one in which one member is the 
repetition of the other, or in which one member is the result of cer- 
tain operations indicated in the other. Dr. C. C. Everett, in ‘‘ Sci- 
ence of Thought,’’ says: ‘‘In the realm of mathematics equality 
is identity.’’ Dr. Krauth says: ‘‘ Identity is unity, perceived even 
in plurality,—in multiplicity.’”’ From these Mr. Newb assumes 
that a X b and ab express identical content. From this he argues 
that 12+ 2 X 3should read, 12 divided by 2 times 3; and3 X 4+-2 


is to be read, 8 times 4 divided by 2 (not 3 times the guotient ef 4 by 2). 


Mr. Newby is confident that #1e X sign always takes precedence 


over +. He is certain that there is an inter-relation between the 
two,—a correlation,—that division is the reciprocal of multiplica- 
tion, and is, therefore, dependent upon it, both in logic and history. 


D. 


(+3) (+3) = (—3) (—8). 


What is the philosophy of this equation ? If an explanation has 
ever been given, I have not been so fortunate as to see it. It is not 
enough to say that, by treating the product of two minus signs as 
plas, *‘ the answer comes out all right.’’ Every truth is consistent 
with every other truth, and while not denying that the above head- 
ing ts a truth, it is apparently inconsistent with certain other truths, 
Let us approach the subject in the following way : 

15 blocks, of 15 Ibs, each, weigh 225 Ibs. 
15 blocks, of 9% lbs. each, weigh 135 Ibs. 
9 bloeks, of 9 Ibs. each, weigh 81 Ibs. 

Here is clearly confirmed the principle that as the multiplier de- 
creases, the prodact must decrease and as both multiplier and mul- 
tiplicand decrease, the product must decrease so much the faster. 

Take the arithmetical series 15, 9, 3,— 3. Here is an uniform 
decrement of 6. The difference between the last two terms is 
precisely the same as that between the first two. However far the 
series may be extended, upward or downward, we know no radical 

difference between the quantities above zero and those below. We 
only know that each term is less by 6 than the preceding term. It 
is as if we should say that one man is worth $15, another $9, still 
another $3, while a fourth, having nothing, and owing $3, is worth 
—$3. Our language would then have a definite meaning easily 
understood. But the multiplication table overthrows all of this 
reasoning : 15 xX 15 = 225 3X 3=— 9 

9X O= 81 —3x-—3= 9 

Here decreasing factors mean decreasing products, down to the 
last example. hy the reversal of the rule there? How can the 

roduct of —3 and —3 equal the product of the two larger num- 


represent a quantity at all, but a something which exists only in im- 
agination, and that the minus sign compels the use of different 
rules. Still the fact remains that this thing, which has no exist- 
ence whatever (for by its very name it is less than nothing), goes 
just as far, and counts just as much, as if it were a real, tangible 
quantity, with a plus instead of minus sign. J.D. 5. 


THE RISE OF PERSIS LAPHAM, 


(SILAS LAPHAM’S WIFE.) 


(An open winter letter, written by a New Eagiond lady from her new home 
in Dakota, for the benefit of her weary sisters in the Kast.) 


Biur BLANKET VALLEY, 
WALwortu County, CENTRAL DAKOTAH, 
FEBRUARY 18, 1886. 


Dear Girls :—The Englishman who bounded our continent by 
the North Pole, Equator, the rising sun, and the day of judg- 
ment, has outlined a picture which, if you reflect how large a space, 
relatively considered, is occupied by Dakota, may suggest a cause 
for what fastidious friends are pleased to term my unwomanly 
western ambition, push, and boastfulness. In this land of magnif- 
icent distances, where sight is brought to a stand-still by nothing 
but the boundless sky-line, naturally the mind speeds on its course, 
striving to grasp the vastness of the great beyond. Then taking as 
a measuring unit Connecticut, my birth-place, think how you can 
stow away thirty such States in the folds of the baby-dress of this 
Territory,—a State in embryo,—and tell me if I have not cause to 
be proud of this land of my adoption. : 

‘o succeed here, or elsewhere for that matter, you must make up 
your mind to grapple with difficulty and crush the life out of it. If 
you expect to come and with a hop, skip, and jump land in the 
middle of flowery beds of ease and wealth, you will do better to re- 
main where life has a softer side than that which a new country 
usually puts uppermost. You say you are ailing,—and small won- 
der that it is so,—but rather, that you have not long ago gone to 
pieces, soul and body, from the trials of the modern public school, 
with its craze for methods and cramming. I speak feelingly, from 
experience; for when I dropped from the ranks to come here, as 
you know, it seemed as‘if death might at any minute foreclose the 
mortgage he held on me; and now | find myself strong and robust, 
instead of a pale, irritable bundle of nerves, and feel constrained 
to exhort all womanhood, similarly worn out, to quit the store, 
office, or school-room for the farm or some other occupation, with 
open air exercise. Caution and judicious management can make a 
small sum go a long way; and if economy is not wealth at the 
start, it will, in the end, secure you a home which will well repay 
your time and labor. 

At first it is safe to expect all out-go and no income; and it is 
well to look for ups and downs, with possibly more downs than ups ; 
and if you should persist for a while in dropping butter-side down, 
there is no cause for discouragement. You can afford to wait for 
success. It has come to scores of women,—it will come to you. 

The pure, bracing atmosphere will infuse new life into you, and 
put a quietus upon rampant nerves; and before long you will look 
about for the poor tired body you brought with you, and wonder 
when it will be time for the next meal. ‘The night will be all too 
short for you; but one hour’s sleep will have the restorative power 
of thrice that number in your old life, and the tired will be all 
taken out of you. It will not be long before you will forget to take 
account of stock of aches and pains, and will admit that, after all, 
life is worth the living. The day will be full of interest to you, 
with something new and unexpected always ready. In the morn- 
ing perhaps there will be a wonderful mirage, with a neighbor 
miles away brought within a stone’s throw of your own door; and in 
the evening such a sunset, with its afterglow, as you would not see 
outrivaled even in Italy. The cold is at times severe; but even 
then the air is simply glorious, and one whiff of it will fill out the 
air-cells of your lungs, and you will feel that there is stored within 
you a physical power commensurate with the most Herculean 
efforts. The cold is honest and straightforward in its dealings, 
knowing its own mind and sticking to it; not boxing the atmos- 
pheric compass in the interest of the umbrella vender and ear-muff 
man. 

I have tested the winters of all the New England States at many 
points on the sea-coast, and even of southern Germany, and it is 
only justice to our climate to say that with a much lower tempera- 
ture than in any of the places mentioned, the cold is far less dis- 
agreeably penetrating. You will no doubt take to gardening and 
hunting up the varied flora of the prairies. 

If you think to find the country oceupied by outside barbarians, 
I fear you will find yourself mistaken, for the better part of the 
settlers keep themselves abreast of the doings of the t world 
they have left, and hold their own in intelligence with their friends 
in civilization. 

Such is the license allowed by nature to the vegetable king- 
dom, in the matter of growth, that you will often find your- 
self disappointed, as when, in wsthetic mood, planting sun-flowers, 
with an eye to further self-adornment, in the fullness of time you 


will vainly stand on tiptoe to reach a monster with disk a foot or 


rs in the third example ? -It may be said that —3 does not| * to tak. 


two across. On a wild sun-flower I bave counted two hundred and 
forty blossoms. 

Last spring I planted beets, which rewarded me by ignominiously 
hiding themselves twenty-one inches in the ground, and a pretty 
tussle I had in uprooting them. Then, too, Nature is up to all 
sorts of pranks, and plays ractical jokes on the uninitiated, and 
perhaps some day you will be surprised to discover that what ap- 
to be an approaching horseman is only a weed, magnified by 
some trick known only to the atmosphere and scientists. 

Blizzards and cyclones! Of the former, yes, but merely the fag- 
ends of storms which flourished in the neighboring States, coming 
to us crippled,—starvelings without lips’ enough to say their soul is 
their own. Cyclones we have relegated to older portions of the 
country, the elements here having pledged themselves to pursue 
the path of rectitude, in consideration of our tender years, since it 
is known that mature age may be guilty of all the sins of the Dec- 
a and bear a virtuous stamp in the conimercial social reporter, 
whi 4 one little sin will place the mark of Cain on the brow of 
yout 

I have not given myself time to tell you much of my doings, but 
if yot come I shall take pride in showing you a field I helped to 
plant to beans, another to corn, one ditto of potatoes, besides a va- 
riety of other real work. I shall not boast of my attempts at break- 
ing, for the zigzag of the furrows would condemn me; but I can 
prohounce my management of the horse-rake a grand success, as 
well as my daily royal progress around the hay-field on the mow- 
ing-machine, with the long-eared mules attached thereto. 

‘In spite of all this self-imposed, unwomanly labor, I still have 
left sufficient reserve and modesty to enable me to blush upon ocea- 
sion,—I enjoy my books and papers,—and flatter myself that my 
speech is as correct as when I played the prim spinster and was as 
au fait in the methods of a graded school in the East. 

Now as to what you are to bring with you: A modicum of com- 
mon-sense is indispensable, with pluck, energy, and a never-say-die 
species of A sige backed by a spirit of contentment, to help you to 

e the goods the gods provide,’’ without praying for extras. 
Yours truly, PERSIS Laruam. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 


SoLuTions RECEIVED.—From I. P. Towne, Probs. 288, 289, 
200; C. A. Strout, Prob. 4; Zilpha Chace, E. L. Smith, W. W. 
Wirt, and L. Owen, each Prob. 6. 


SOLUTIONS. 

Pron, 285.—A rectangular field contains 109,875.15 square 
feet ; the ripe and breath added together = 663.15 feet. What 
are the length and breadth ? DAVID McPHERSON, 

Let x = either dimension, then 663.15 — x = the other, and 
x (663.15 — x) = 109,875.15. The two roots of this quadratic 
are 339.75 and 823.4, and these are the two sides of the ae 


Pros. 289.—(By proportion.)—A merchant buys herring at 
2s. Sd. for 120, and sells them at 4s. a hundred. How many must 
he sell to gain £10? 0. L. H. 

120 at 4s. per hundred will cost 57% pence, and at 2s. 8d. they 
cost 32 pence. The gain on 120 = 35} pence. In £10 there are 
2400 pence. The proportional statement is as follows : 

As 258d. : 2400d. :: 120h. : 12250h, Ans. 
Z. RICHARDS. 
ANOTHER SOLUTION, 


120 : 100 :: 2s. 8d. : 26d. 
(4s. — 263d.) : £10 :: 100 h. : 11250h. Ans. E.P.S, 


PROBLEM 278.—From the obtuse angle of a triangle draw a 
line to the base, which shall be a mean proportional between the 
segments into which it divides the base. A TEACHER. 

Let BAC be the obtuse angle of the triangle BAC. Draw the 
cireumscribing circle. Extend one of the sides of the obtuse angle, 
as AB, making BD = AB. Draw DH parallel to BC, cutting 
the cirele in P and H. Join AP and A//; these will cut BC at 

ints O and K; then AO will be a mean proportional between 

30 and OC, and AK will be a mean proportional between BK 
and KC. For BK, being parallel to DH and bisecting AD, 
bisects also AP and AH. As the segments of two intersecting 
chords of a circle are reciprocally proportional, 

BO: AO:: OP: OC, 


and BK: AK:: KH: KC; 
or BO: AO:: AO: OC, 
and BK: AK:: AK: KC. 


G. I. Hoprrs, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


Original poston, answers, and all other correspondence relating to this 
department, should be indorsed “ For Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to 
W. H. EASTMAN, East Sumner, Me. 


PHONETIC CHARADE, 

My first half something is, and still is not ; 
And when this secret you have fairly got, 
Another, still more puzzling, this may be. 
My second half includes the whole of me. 
Reverse my whole, and plainly my first half 
Is like what thirty mortals long to quaff. 
My second half,—ah, well ! you’ll find it, sure, 
Lurking within this line, albeit obscure. 

NILLoR. 
MATHEMATICAL ENIGMA, 


My 5, 3, 4, is the sum of two numbers, 
My 5, 2, 8, is their difference. 

= whole added to the square of the smaller is equal to my 7, 
8, 10, 1, 6 L. B 


SQUARE. 
1. The whole. 
2. A Greek letter. 
3. That part of timber which enters a mortise. 
4, Part. 
5. Narrow passages for traveling. 


ANSWERS TO ECLIPSES OF MARCH 4. 
Worp ANAGRAMS. — 1. Botheration. 2. Thunderation. 3. 
Condemnation. 
Sremi-PHONETIC CHARADE.— Cannonade. 


AMERICAN INDIAN ENIGMA.— 
Count that day lost whose low descending sun 


Views from thy hand no worthy action done, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, MARCH 26, 1886. 


Boom the Blair bill for National Aid to Education in 
every way you can. 


Drop a note to your Congressman saying how important 
a measure the Blair bill isin your estimation. The entire 
country will be educationally toned up by the passage of 
this bill. 

Ir is matter for more than a news column announce- 
ment when a gentleman like Daniel Mansfield of Cam- 
bridge, master of the Washington grammar school, resigns 
after forty-four years of eminent service in the same 
school. In efficiency, professional devotion, and personal 
character, he has earned the hearty words of the com- 
mittee of that city. 


WE print the Blair bill as it now stands, entire. Every 
teacher in the country should have this bill, with all its 
provisions, in mind. It is the greatest effort of the kind 
ever made by this country to secure National Aid for the 
most needy sections. It is fortified against the abuses 
which thoughtless journalists have anticipated. 


Tue promotion of Gen. O. O. Howard to the rank of 
major-general, will give very general satisfaction. He is 
the schoolmaster-general, having been a country school- 
master, a professor of Mathematics at West Point from 
1857 to 1861, president of Howard University from 1869 
to 1873, and was at the head of the West Point Military 
Academy from 1881 to 1883. A son of Maine, a grad- 
uate of Bowdoin, and for many years in command of the 
forces of the far West, he has made friends from sea to sea. 


A.tuovGs there is a halo about the memories of the 
hazing hours of college days, there is an element of bar- 
barism about the practice that “ must go.” Harry Morris, 
of Chicago, junior in Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, swore 
out a warrant in the Probate Court, the 17th inst., for the 
arrest of S. L. Thompson, a senior, on the charge of as- 
sault and battery, he being one of twenty students who 
took Morris and “ bounced and tossed ” him in a blanket, 
from which unwelcome violent proceeding he suffered se- 
vere injuries. 


Tae sentiment in favor of the Tenure of Office bill is 
rising in the East. The wonder now is that it was not 
earlier appreciated by teachers, as a whole, as it has long 
been by those who have understood the history of the 
issue in other States and other lands. If the legislators 
are not promptly and intelligently informed of the neces- 
sity of action by those who are most interested in, and famil- 
iar with, the facts in the case, they cannot be expected to 
take time from their numerous duties to study up the case 


themselves, but they are a small minority in a body of 
three hundred members, and the teachers of Massachusetts 
should take the time and make the effort to throw ligt 
upon this subject. 


Free Trext-Booxs.—Cleveland (Ohio) elected twelve 
out of her sixteen members of the Board of Education on 
the issue of furnishing text-books free to the pupils. The 
legislative delegation of the county is solid for the meas- 
ure. The Legislative Committee on Schools and School 
Lands reported adversely. A lively discussion followed. 
The Knights of Labor appeared with a petition and friends 
urging its passage, to the end that the schools might be 
free in fact as they are in theory. They claimed that it 
would tend to keep the children of the poor in school. 
The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners also 
asked for the passage of the bill. The bill passed by a 
vote nearly three to one,—57 to 20. 


Ace or Consent.—In the staid old State of Massa- 
chusetts there seems to be still a law upon the statute 
books making ten the legal age at which a girl can 
consent to her own ruin. If there is any right or 
reason in declining to raise the age to eighteen, it does not 
appear. While the law will not allow a girl to marry 
until she is eighteen, and provides a punishment for the 
officer who grants a license for marriage without the con- 
sent of the parents, and for the clergyman who performs 
the ceremony, there is no law to punish, except the gen- 
eral and unexecuted Jaw for fornication, the man who de- 
liberately robs her of her virtue, or the girl who chooses 
to throw away her prerogative of innocence. It is a 
strange law that will allowa girl to accept a life of shame 
at ten but will not allow her to enter the sacred mar- 
riage relation until she is eighteen! The schools are so 
greatly interested in throwing every possible safeguard 
about the young of both sexes, especially about the girls, 
that every teacher should at once exert a positive influ- 
ence for the passage of a bill raising the age of consent 
to eighteen. 


Pror. Geo F. Comrort, dean of the College of Fine 
Arts, of Syracuse University, New York, drew a bill that 
was introduced in February into the legislature of that State ; 
he advocated in person the measure before the joint edu- 
cational committees of the two houses. The bill proposes 
to transfer the appointing of the superintendent of public 
instruction from the legislature to the regents of the Uni- 
versity. The bill will not pass the legislature at this ses- 
sion; it was introduced too late, as the superintendent 
was elected early in March. But the bill is an effort in 
the right direction ; it would remove the appointment of 
the chief school officer from a partisan body to a non- 
political body. If the teachers of the State of New York 
would join their forces to secure a State Board of Educa- 
tion, they would do valuable work and secure a permanent 
good to the State. 

Judge Draper appointed the Hon. Charles R. Skinner, 
of Watertown, N. Y., to be deputy superintendent of 
public instruction. Mr. Skinner has had an extend- 
ed experience in the legislature of his State, and he 
was in Congress one term. His public career has been 
most honorable ; he is devoted to the welfare of schools ; 
his abilities are of a high order. The Department of 
Public Instruction of the State of New York has never 
been in better hands than now, since it was created into a 
department in 1854. 


Tue Legislature of the State of New York elected, 
March 10, Judge Andrew S. Draper, of Albany, to be 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruction. He will as- 
sume office April 7. Judge Draper is widely and favor- 
ably known in New York as a lawyer, and as an educa- 
tional man, having been a teacher and member of educa- 
tional boards of public schools and of normal schools. He 
was appointed by President Arthur one of the judges to 
award the Alabamaclaims. Professor Hawkins, the State 
Inspector of Teachers’ Classes, employed by the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, was the lead- 
ing competitor of Judge Draper. Dr. W. J. Milne, prin 
cipal of the Geneseo State Normal and Training School, 
was the third strongest in the campaign. The relative 


for themselyes, The Committes on Education will inform! stren 


gth of each man stood as follows in the first ballot of 


the Republican caucus: Draper, 41 votes ; Hawkins, 23 ; 
Milne, 20; total votes cast, 95, some scattering. Draper 
was elected on the fourth ballot. Professor Hawkins car- 
ried the influence of two army associations. Dr. Milne 
was the candidate known as the “schoolman.” The 
teachers were quite active, in general, in behalf of Dr. 
Milne; two educational papers published in the State, 
The Gazette and The School Bulletin, were outspoken 
for Dr. Milne. Indeed, Dr. Milne’s canvass was charac- 
terized by an independence of expression by teachers 
that is phenomenal in New York. This freedom could 
not have been experienced prior to 1883, when the cele- 
brated normal school controversy of 1880-82 was settled 
in favor of the liberties of teachers of New York State. 


OutsPOKEN.—There is war in Buffalo over the ques- 
tion of politics in the school board. It is charged that 
teachers are appointed on the recommendation of alder- 
men. The Hupress of that city has been getting the 
opinions of leading citizens on the subject of politics in 
school matters. One says, “ Many teachers hold their 
positions through political influence.” Another, after 
calling attention to the fact that Dr. Ellis was dropped by 
the school board for no other than political reasons, adds, 
“T have no hesitation in saying that the conduct of our 
public schools has been a crying evil for years. The ap- 
pointment of teachers simply on aldermanic recommend- 
ation is altogether too much like bribery.” The Express 
concludes by saying: “A political school system has brought 
this proud city to the foot of the list in the educational 
statistics of the State, and to open shame in the mind of 
every honorable citizen.” 


ScHoot GOVERNMENT must proceed from theories that 
are well understood by teachers of the schools, if they are 
well governed. Teachers govern pupils when they are in 
school; they advise them when they are out of the juris- 
diction of school. To govern pupils means to direct the 
conduct of children while they are in attendance at school. 
Conduct consists of acts and forbearances or omissions of 
persons. Teachers cannot govern pupils intelligently 
without having before them explicit standards of conduct. 
Standards of conduct for pupils are legal and moral, the 
same as those that direct society where the school exists. 
Standards of legal conduct are central principles of legal 
conduct ; these principles are nothing but concise, general 
statements of the characteristics of legal conduct. Strictly 
speaking, moral standards of conduct constitute no portion 
of the province of school government; moral standards 
exist in school, but they limit and direct the scope of moral 
instruction by teachers. Laws govern overt acts of peo- 
ple, but not the moral and social customs, beliefs, opinions, 
of society. Pupils are governed by law; they are in- 
structedin morals. Legal standards of conduct are learned 
from authority,—not from observation or reason. Moral 
standards may be taught somewhat from the nature of 
things. Legal standards of conduct should not be con- 
founded with the means or procedure by which conduct is 
made to conform to the standard. 


NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION. 


The Senate has passed the Blair Educational bill by a 
phenomenal majority, North and South, Republican and 
Democrat joining forces with commendable unanimity. 
It is now in the hands of the committee of the House, 
where we fear it will find an unsympathetic majority. 
The success of the bill in the Senate has given its friends 
throughout the land a sense of relief, such as to produce 
disastrous inactivity at a time when the utmost cordiality 
is necessary. The safety of the nation is in the intellect- 
ual advance of its citizens. A large mass of ignorant and 
illiterate citizens with the ballot in hand is not flattering 
to American pride, nor calculated to quiet the fears of 
those who study the prospects of our nation. The num- 
ber of such has rapidly increased until it is estimated that 
a million votes, one-tenth the entire number, in the last 
presidential election were cast by men who could not read 
or write. The danger to the jury system is almost as 
great, jeopardizing every interest,—financial, social, do- 
mestic, and moral. “Ignorance, with legalized power, is 
the one monster evil to be dreaded in our Republic.” 
The State treasuries in some sections are so depleted as 


make to it impracticable to grapple with the school 
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problem on an extended scale. The National Govern’ 
ment has more at stake even than the State, since its 
peace and prosperity depend upon the equalization of the 
enlightenment of the citizens of the States. It is unrea- 
sonable to expect the new regions, that have all improve- 
ments to make and capital to accumulate, to provide as 
generously for education as the older sections that have 
inherited all necessities, comforts, and business of life, 
with a large surplus with which to build Western rail- 
roads, and purchase the bonds of frontier States and ter- 
ritories. While the North was having a financial boom 
in consequence of war prices, the South was financially 
ruined, and it is unjust to ask or expect them to provide, 
unaided, for the education of the millions of colored peo- 
ple whom the nation, rather than the South, liberated. 
The illiterate people will not educate themselves,—could 
not if they would. The States in which they are massed 
cannot do it single-handed if they would. Illiteracy is 
rapidly increasing, and unless early checked will become 
unmanageable. We do not anticipate the defeat of the 
measure, but we do fear harmful delay. Of one thing 
there can be no doubt,—the best educational sentiment of 
the land should be made prominent at once. Every 
friend of patriotic legislation, of education and morality, 
should emphasize his faith in this measure promptly. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ’85. 


A remarkably able volume of 550 pages of fifty of the 
keenest, clearest, most forcible educational papers and ad- 
dresses, recently delivered, comes to us this week fresh 
from the press, the report of the proceedings of the meet- 
ing at Saratoga last July. If this symposium of philoso- 
phy, science, and patriotism, philanthropy and pedagogy, 
was issued by one of the enterprising publishing houses of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, or Chicago, 
it would have a fabulous sale. It is none the worse for 
coming as a report of the great national meeting of Amer- 
ican educators. The teacher who appreciates his privi- 
leges will procure this volume and enrich his thought, and 
stimulate his mind thereby. 

The Ideal Schoolmaster, by Gen. T. J. Morgan, of 
Providence, is a genuine tribute to the nobility of our 
profession ; it should be read in every home in the land. 
We shall have an editorial article on this paper alone in the 
near future. The Public Schools and Morality, by J. W. 
Stearns, LL.D., of Madison, is a timely defence of 
the tone and temper of the public school system. 
Dr. W. T. Harris has one of his best Psycholog- 
ical Inquiries, a paper as keen as it is scholarly ; 
Our associate editor, Mr. Mayo, has a crisp analysis of 
How to Learn; Clara Conway, of Memphis, studies the 
Child’s Environment with tact and good judgment ; Prof. 
C. K. Wead, of Ann Arbor, advocates the teaching of 
Physics in Common Schools, with discriminating appreci- 
ation of the hindranees; H. R. Waite, Ph.D., makes a 
vigorous plea for the Teacher’s Tenure of Office; C. W. 
Bardeen, Syracuse, in his consideration of Teaching as a 
Business for Men, makes one of the most readable sec- 
tions of the volume because of the blending of wit and 
wisdom ; Thomas Hamson, of Washington, compares with 
good sense and much skill the Apprenticeship Question 
and Industrial Schools; John W. Holcombe, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in Indiana, makes a pointed, 
effective defense of the need of the County Superintend- 
ent, and outlines his work clearly ; J. E. Seaman, of New 
Orleans, brings out in bold relief the patriotic necessity 
to the State of the High School; E. S. Cox, of Ports- 
mouth, O., furnishes much fun with more good sense in a 
paper on English in American Schools; Prof. A. F. 
West, of Princeton, compares the Secondary School and 
the University ; Dr. S. N. Fellows, of Iowa City, weighs 
up the Practical Value of a College Education; Dr. J. 
H. Hoose, of Courtland, N. Y., emphasizes the Value 
of Common School Studies in his analytic manner bring- 
ing to his aid numerous scholastic references and author- 
ities ; E. E. Sheib, of Louisiana, draws a graphic picture of 
the Normal School in the Educational System; S. R. 
Thompson, of New Wilmington, Pa., reports the progress 
of Industrial Education; C. H. Ham, of Chicago, speaks 
ardently of Manual Training; W. T. M. Goss, of Lafay- 
ette, Ind., has -a finely illustrated article on Technical 
Work for a Manual Training School; Otto Fuchs, Ph.D., 


treate of Art Education,—its place and needs; Mrs, E, 
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F. Dimmock, of Chicago, details methods of improving 
the Drawing Art in Primary and Grammar Schools, as 
W. S. Perry, of Worcester, does in high schools, and Kate 
E. Shattuck, of St. Louis, does in normal schools, and 
Charles M. Carter, of Boston, pleads for Industrial 
Drawing for day schools, and Otto Fuchs for evening 
schools; C. E. Meleny, of Peterson, N. Y., considers 
the Object of Early School Training; Z. Richards, 
of Washington, has a characteristically interesting ar- 
article on Language as an Educator. 

Dr. L. R. Klemm, of Hamilton, Ohio, takes a brilliant 
New Departure in Teaching Geography; W. M. Griffin, 
of Newark, has an admirable paper on the Avenues to the 
Mind; Mrs. E. P. Bond, of Florence, Mass., speaks with 
heartiness of the Kindergarten in the Mother’s Work; 
Hon. J. W. Dickinson, of Boston, has one of his sharp, 
philosophical papers on the Kindergarten and the Primary 
School; Mrs. Eudora Hailmann, of LaPorte, specifies 
some essentials of the Kindergarten; Dr. D. B. Hager, of 
Salem, considers the Musical Question with the discretion 
and enthusiasm for which he is noted; T. H. Brand, of 
Madison, makes a plea for better Vocal Music; B. Jepson, 
of New Haven, for the Elements of Music earlier ; H. E. 
Holt, of Boston, is at his best arguing for more philosophy 
in Methods of Teaching Music ; O. Blackman, of Chicago, 
discriminates between Song Singing and Music Reading. 

President F. Louis Soldan has reason to congratulate 
himself upon the suceess of this great meeting. It is high 
honor to have selected the men and women who could write 
such papers and make such addresses. Wm. E. Sheldon, 
Esq., the secretary, deserves much credit for the faultless 
appearance of the work. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— Wellesley has 510 students. 

— Our club rates are reduced. 

— The Literary World is always welcome. 

— Beethoven died March 26, 1827, aged 57. 

— There are 300,000 teachers in the United States. 

— The military force of Europe is 9,000,000 soldiers. 

— Unity and University is to be the title of Unity hereafter. 

— The salt product of the United States was 6,700,000 barrels 


in 1885. 


— Miss Cleveland is writing a book on woman’s influence on 


dress ” 

— The Amherst sophomores have their class supper at New 
London, 

— Joseph Howard receives $125 a week for articles for the New 


York World. 

— General Grant’s Memoirs are to be issued in'German by Leip- 
zig Brockhaus. 

— The railroad has taught the American people to be on time 
or ‘‘ get left.’’ 

— Robespierre considered national holidays an essential part of 
public education. 

— Wm. Swinton has nearly completed a series of Advanced 


School Readers. 
— Saint Gregorie’s Guest and Recent Poems is the title of Whit- 


tier’s new volume. 
— The evening schools of St. Paul enroll over 1,000 pupils 


taught by 30 teachers. 

— The University of Heidelberg is 500 years old,—the senior of 
the German universities. 

_— Ginn & Co. promise a special treat for college classic classes, 

—A College Series of Latin Authors. 

— Prof. J. Marey, of Iowa College, has published a text-book 
on civil government,—-Our Government. 

— Physical exercises with Indian clubs, dumb-bells, and wands 
is being adopted by many schools in Iowa. 

— B. T. Hillman and W. C. Fickett, of the Massachusetts Ed- 
ucational Committee, were once efficient teachers. 

— Drawing is a language,—the language in which art records the 
discoveries of science. It is universal.—C. H. Ham. 

— Mrs. Agassiz's Life and Correspondence of Louis Agassiz is 
translated into German and issued by Berlin publishers. 

— The Ordeal of Richard Feverel is the first of the uniform edi- 
tion of George Meredith, published by Roberts Brothers. 

— Jerome Allen, editor of New York School Journal, was in 
Boston last week, a man as genial as his pen is bright, 

— Dr. 8S. S. Kohn, rabbi of Boston Orthodox Synagogue, is re- 
puted one of the most gifted Hebrew teachers in America. 

— Mrs. Harriet L. V. Bates, of Brookline, Mass., who died 
March 13, was ‘‘ Eleanor Putnam’”’ of magazine literature. 

— Massachusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers meets at the Latin School building April 9 and 10. 

— The science and art of education have provoked the best efforts 
of human thinking in every age of the world.—W. H. Payne. 

— The Century is to have a star article in April, profusely illus- 
trated, on the natal duel between the ‘‘ Kearsarge and Alabama,”’ 

— Mrs. Julia Romana Anagnos, of South Boston, the author, 
who died March 10, was the daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

— Puck paid Bernard Gillam, its leading cartoonist, $7,500 a 


year, and Judge has successfully tempted him with $10,000 a year, |) 


— The name of what great poet would be a fitting epitaph for 
Colonel Ingersoll ? Robert Burns.—Newark Ligh School Annual. 

— The Eelecti: Medical College of New York City has its 
26th commencement exercises in Chickering Lal! this (Thursday) 
evening. 

— What is the difference between an engraver and a doctor ? 
An engraver makes fuc-similies, and a doctor makes sick families. 
— Lithograph. 

—- The University of Virginia has the most graduates in Con- 
gress, Harvard is second, Yale and Princeton are next in order 
with the same number. 

— Harrison Hume,—Ivison, Blakeman, & Taylor’s New Eng- 
land representative,—has taken elegant quarters at 55 Franklin 
street, Boston. He deserves them. 

— Geo. R. Catheart, of the firm of Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & 
Co., sailed for Europe on the 13th, and will visit the continent, the 
East, Egypt, etc., taking a rest from business until the autumn, 

— State Supt. Morrison of New York has decided that “‘ a teacher 
has the right to forbid the use of tobacco by pupils on the school 
grounds’’ ; so, what was always good sense is now good law. 

— Mr. J. C. Stockbridge, of Brown University, has catalogued 
the famous Harris’s Collection of American Poetry. This will be one 
of the most inportant library and literary events of the season. 

— Prof. Rena A. Michaels, dean of Woman’s College and pro- 
fessor in the Northwestern University, one of the most scholarly 
ladies in the country, has edited an edition of Victor Hugo’s Ruy 
Blas. 

— Miss J. L. Gilder is editor and business manager Of the Critic ; 
is *‘ Erasmus’’ of the Philadelphia Press; ‘‘ Brunswick,” of the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette ; and one of the reviewers of the 
New York Herald. 

— In New York City there are 489 churches, chapels, and mis- 
sions, with sittings for 375,000, with a yearly running expense of 
three millions. There are also 300 benevolent and charitable so- 
cieties, disbursing $4,000,000 annually. 

— Supt. B. A. Hinsdale, Cleveland, O., read an exceptionally 
able paper at the Michigan State Teachers’ Association, on Presi- 
dent Eliot’s position on the Public School Problems, which The 
Moderator, of Lansing, publishes in full. 

— lf any one asks why I have given so much money to the Wes- 
leyan Female College of Georgia, tell them it was to honor my 
mother, to whom, under God, I owe more than to all the world 
besides. —[George I. Seney, who gave $450,000 to that institution. ] 

— It is a universal surprise that ‘‘ Mark Twain,’’—Mr. Clemens, 
—secured for his firm, Charles L. Webster & Co., the copyright of 
Pope Leo XIII’s Memoirs and autobiography. It was generally 
supposed that some of the church publishers would have that luxury, 

— Habit and Its Importance in Education is to have a grand de- 
fense in Miss Fannie A. Caspari’s translation from the German of 
Radestock, with an introduction by G. Stanley Hall,—by D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston,—which will be in the market next week. | 

— An Easton dispatch says that five sophomores of Lafayette 
College packed their trunks, on the tenth, and started sorrowfully 
for home. ‘I'wo weeks ago they, with thirty others, participated in 
a hazing, at which a freshman used a pistol to defend himself. 
Two sophomores were sent away last week, and the faculty is still 
considering the cases of eight or ten more. 

— Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, preached one of his trenchant 
sermons, on ‘* Common School Education,’”’ last Sunday. Some of 
his best paragraphs will be scattered through ‘‘ Public Opinion ”’ 
for some time to come. Some of them are too good to be lost, 
while with many of his tendency of thought we have little sympa- 
thy. He would limit the public sehool to teaching that which will 
serve public rather than personal ends. He favors industrial edu- 
cation, and criticises President Eliot’s attitude regarding religious 
instruction in schools. 

— Would that it might be so arranged that once in the life of 
every Boston boy, it only for three months, he might be a pupil of 
a public school; might see his city sitting in the teacher’s chair; 
might find himself, alonz with boys of all degrees and classes, sim- 
ply recognized by his community as one of her children! It would 
put an element into his character and life which he would never 
lose. It would insure the unity and publie spivit of our citizens, 
It would add tenderness and pride and gratitude to the more base 
and sordid feelings with which her sons rejvice in their mother’s 
wealth and strength and fame.—PaAillips Brooks. 

— Dr. J. W. Palmer has had a varied experience as author, 
traveler, and journalist. It was he who accomplished the famous 
literary feat of translating Michelet’s La Femme in 72 hours. The 
publisher agreed to pay him $1,000 for the translation, Dr. Palmer 
to forfeit $10 for every hour’s delay over the stipulated time. 
With a constant succession of wet towels around his head, and 
strong coffee always at hand, he walked the fluor for three days 
and nights, dictating the translation to his wife. The work was 
ready on time, but Dr. Palmer declared that he would never again 
undertake such a task. ‘T'wei.ty thousand copies of La Femme 
were sold in two weeks.—Literary World. 

— John Walker, of the Dixon Lead Pencil Co., was the prince 
of good talkers at the Stationers’ Board of ‘rade meeting in New 
York, judging from the report, of whic’ this is a sample : 

‘* Each speaker claims that his trade, or ealling, is at the head 
of modern civilization. ‘The whole crowd of vou would be simply 
nothing without the lead-pencil maker. Your blank books, your 
legal paper, your writing paper of every description, would remain 
blank, mute, inglorious, void, were it not for our industry, which 
supplies you with the means of making your paper record all sorts 
of knowledge,—making it talk. What would a literary man amount 
to without a pencil ? ‘Therefore, we throw aside the paper-makers, 
booksellers, bookmakers, ministers, and lawyers, and stand in the 


van of modern civilization ourselves. [Laughter and applause. 
Now, having thus modestly presented the claims of the lead-peno: 


trade, you will excuse me from saying anything more,’’ 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Taomas Netson & Sons New Pus- 
lications, 42 Bleeker Street, New York City. 
This firm have just published some of the choic- 
est books for family reading to be found. They 
are not only interesting and instructive, but pure 
and safe for young and old. Among them we 
notice : 

Tae Victory. By Rev. T. 
Keyworth. With Illustrations. 12mo, cloth 
extra, $1.25. 

This is a $70 Prize Temperance Tale, a story 
in five parts, illustrative of and adapted to pro- 
mote total abstinence from all that intoxicates 
among the young. These stories teach and warn 
in a way that is most effective and salutary. Mr. 
Keyworth has done his work so well that we feel 
that he has placed all friends of temperance, in 
both hemispheres, under obligations. We must 
instruct the,ycung if we would promote sobriety 
and high moral character. 

WINNING THE Victory; or, Di Pennington’s 
Reward. By Evelyn Everett-Green, author of 
** Fighting the Good Fight,”’ ‘‘ The Heiress of 
Wylmington,”’ ete. 12mo, cloth extra, price, 
$1.25. 

This is a very interesting tale for young people. 
The charm of a thoroughly unselfish character is 
diiplayed, and in one of an opposite description, 
Pw: idol Selfis dethroned. To strengthen the ele- 

ments of character in the young we must present 
to them the allurements of virtue, benevolence, 
and enlightened self-interest, and in no way can 
these desired impressions be better made than by 
furnishing them with such notable examples as 
are found in tales like these by this author. The 
home table, the secular and Sunday-school libra- 
ry should have this book. It will stimulate to 
earnest resolves that the faults of the past should 
not be repeated, and quicken the desires for future 
usefulnessness among our youth. 


HEROES OF THE Desert. The Story of the 
Lives of Moffatt and Livingstone. By the an- 
thor of ‘‘ Mary Powell.”’ ith numerous illus- 
trations and two portraits. New and-enlarged 
editions. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.25. 

In the opening of the ‘‘ Dark Continent’’ to 
civilization and Christianity, the world is more in- 
debted to Moffat and Livingstone that to any 
other two men. They were heroes in motive as 
well as in deeds. They deliberately took ‘‘ their 
lives in their hands’’ and dedicated their ener- 
gles and strength for the cause of humanity,— 
turning their backs upon home, friends, and coun- 
try, for the sake of the Master. The writer of 
this notice will never forget the scene in Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as he stood by the open grave of Liv- 
ingstone as his wasted body was laid to rest ‘‘ with 
kings, statesmen, and the great men of history.”’ 


Eayrt, PAST AND PRESENT. Described and 
Illustrated. With a narrative of its occupation 
by the British, and of recent events in the Sou- 
dan. By W. H. Davenport Adams. With 100 
ilustrations, and portrait of General Gordon. 
New and enlarged edition. 12mo, cloth extra, 

ice, $1.25. 

o country has greater fascinations for the con- 
templative mind than Egypt,—the oldest land of 
which we have any tangible records. Its annals 
and monuments refer us back to a nation far ad- 
vanced in the arts and sciences, some of which are 
even now counted as “‘ lost.’”, Mr. Adams has, with 
singular skill and ability opened to the young stu- 
dent, by his descriptive text and illustrations, the 
** Land of the Nile,”’ as a useful and interesting 
field of study. The past and present of this land 
open to the mind contrasts of wonderful interest. 
We know of no book on Egypt so well adapted 
for young students as this. 


STories FRoM ENGLisH History. Price, 50 
eents. 

This is one of the ‘* Royal School Series’’ of 
reading books relating to English History. It is 
a book of stories, simply told, in which the lead- 
ing events are presented in a brief and attractive 
style, and in language simple enough to be com- 
prehended by the young. Faaenes is given to 

al adventure, always of interest to the young. 
illustrations and text harmonize admirably. 

The stories are of Roman, Old English, Feudal, 

despotic, and recent times. 

THouGnts FoR SuNSET. Daily Evening Texts 
and Evening Hymns. Beautifully illuminated 
by L. M. W. Covers in gold bronze, ribbon 
style; price, 35 cents; Persian calf, $1.25. 

A dainty little book. The texts of Scripture 
are delicately illuminated by L. M. W., and the 
illustrative poetical selections have been judiciously 
gathered from a wide area. 

Thoughts of Heaven, Our Home Above. Beau- 
tifully illuminated. Covers in gold bronze, ribbon 
eo gilt edges, price, 35 cents; in Persian calf, 

25. 

Thoughts for Sunrise. Daily Morning Texts 
and Morning Hymns. Beautifally illuminated by 
lL. M. W. Each page containing an illuminated 
text, with appropriate hymn. Covers in gold 
bronze, ribbon style; price, 35 cents; in Persian 
ealf, $1.25. 

A Scuoot Eprrion or Worps AND THEIR 
Uses, Past AnD Present. A Study of the 
English Language. By Richard Grant White. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 16mo. 
Price, $1.00. 

The following table of the principal contents of 
this book will suggest its great value to teachers 
and schools, for whom this edition was especially 
prepared : Newspaper English ; Big Words for 
Small Thoughts ; British-English and ‘‘ Amer- 
ican’’-English; Style; Misused Words; Words 
that are not Words; Formation of Pronouns; 
Some ; Either and Neither; Shall and Will ; 


Grammar, English and Latin; The Grammarless 
Tongue; How the Exception Proves the Rule. 


Hans AnpERson’s Farry Tates. Edited 
for School and Home Use. By J. H. Stickney. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

In the first volume of the graded series of An- 
derson’s Fairy Tales, Miss Stickney proves her 
ability to so arrange the works of the great genius 
that they will be more popular than ever. Chil- 
dren have often been deprived of the tales because 
the most judicious and critical adult examiner 
would not give them as a whole, and heretofore 
no one has separated the pearls from the heap of 
oyster-shells in which they were hidden. One can 
but regret that the editor has not taken the liberty 
to revise in one or two instances, as the most care- 
ful teacher will avoid topics that raise questions 
belonging to the home rather than to the school. 
Criticism is half disarmed, however, by the pref- 
atory advice to teachers and parents to read and 
judge the stories themselves before giving them to 
the children. 


Roserts Broriers, 3 Somerset street, 
Boston, have published, in exquisite taste and 
style, César Birotteau, by Honoré de Balzac, who 
was one of the most voluminous and celebrated of 
French novelists; born in 1799 at Tours, and died 
in Paris 1850. In early life Balzac determined to 
devote himself to literature ; and before the age of 
twenty-three had published a half-dozen novels 
and romances, all of which gave no promise of his 
future success. His early style was faulty, and his 
choice of themes and manner of treatment showed 
that he had no facility in the art of composition. 
Yet he persevered, and at the age of twenty-nine 
wrote The Last Chouans,—a historical romance,— 
which was received with favor. His next work, 
The Physiology of Marriage, published in 1831, 
drew public attention to his peculiar genius, mar- 
velous for originality and subtlety. His La Peau 
de Chagrin, which followed immediately, won for 
himself general admiration; and he produced, in 
rapid succession, a remarkable series of romances, 
novels, and tales, to which he gave the general title 
of Comédie Humaine. In'these books he contem- 
plated the delineation of every phase of French soci- 
ety. They remain a monument of hi® genius and 
industry. Portions of this grand design may prop- 
erly be considered as independent works, among 
which is the present volame, César Birotteau, a 
masterpiece of the analysis of the emotions and 
the delineation of individuality of character. This 
work will be popular with modern readers. 


Joun B. Atpen, New York, continues 
his publication of good books, in good style, at 
unprecedentedly cheap prices. His Rambaud’s 
History of Russia, in two elegant volumes, is un- 
questionably one of the best histories of this coun- 
try in any language. It is copiously illustrated 
and has many excellent maps, and gives the essen- 
tials facts of this great empire from the earliest 
times to 1877. They are furnished in fine library 
style, gilt tops; price per set, $1.75. The history 
of Russia is fall of striking and dramatic events, 
and its present attitude among the great powers 
of the world makes a cheap, authentic history of 
this nation mosttimely. It has been well said, ‘* M. 
Rambaud puts the reader’s mind fully in train to 
consider the situation of the hour. Altogether 
this is a work that may be read uniformly with 
profit, and often with interest; an authority that 
may be consulted with confidence, filling an impor- 
tant place on the historical shelf.’’ 


W. N. Hutt, A.M., Iowa State Normal 
School, Cedar Falls, Iowa, announces a summer 
school of ‘* Visible Illustration ’’ ; entirely black- 
board work, for primary teachers. It will be held 
at the Central School-building, Cedar Falls, Iowa, 
beginning July 5, 1886, and continuing four weeks. 
The aim of the school will be to make teachers 
skillful in the use of crayon on the blackboard. 
Skill in illustrating will win where words fail. 
Many teachers are excellent in all but this. 
ne the eye to the mind’’ correctly ex- 
presses the thought and motive of the school. 

Professor Hull also gives instruction in book- 
keeping by correspondence. Any person desiring 
instruction will send one dollar, on receipt of which 
he will mail a set of cards containing full theory 
and work for several months. No other book will 
be needed. The theory is complete and simple; 
and every step in recording business transactions 
will be so carefully explained that no one will find 
any difficulty in understanding or applying it. 

Mr. Hull is the author of Sketches and Designs 
in Drawing; for beginners, Kindergartners, pri- 
mary teachers, and little folks at home and school. 
The set consists of 4 sheets,—-120 attractive designs. 
These sheets help to make drawing a language. 
The ‘‘ chalk talks’? keep the little folks busy. 
Prices by mail: 100 sets (4sheets in a set), $6.50; 
12 sets (4 sheets in a set), $1.00; 1 set (4 sheets in 
a set), 20 cents. Address, W. N. Hull, A.M., 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Tue Brooklyn Magazine for April will 
be the first number of its enlarged form, and a 
periodical of over 125 pages will hereafter be reg- 
ularly issued instead of 50 pages as heretofore. 
** When Should our Young Women Marry ?”’ will 
be the subject of a notable discussion in the April 
number by twenty of the best-known women of 
America, including Miss Aleott, Lucy Larcom, 
Lucy Stone, Harriet Prescott Spofford, Louise 
Chandler Moulton, Helen Campbell, Mrs. Henry 
Ward Beecher, Julia C. R. Dorr, Mary L. Booth, 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, Mrs. Admiral Dahlgreen, 
and others. The discussion promises to be as at- 
tractive as it certainly is timely. P 

pub- 
Ap- 


Oxrver Drrson & Co., Boston, have 

lished several new songs, among which are : ‘ 
le Blossoms ;”’ foes gs Miss A. Kemp; music 

Johannes Brawnschiedl, ‘ Good: Nigh 


Love,—Serenade ;”’ words by Baroness de Vigne ; 
musie by Rudolph Kind. This charming song was 
composed for and used by Mr. Charles R. Adams. 
‘* Brother Charlie ;’’ song for Soprano or Tenor ; 
words by Virginia Townsend; musie by Fred. W. 
Batchelder. ‘‘ Where Are the Swallows Fled ?”’ 
one of the Second Series of Three Songs by S. A. 
Sargent; the poetry by Adelaide Proctor. The 
other songs of this series are, ‘‘ The Nun,’”’ and 
** The Siesta.’’ 

Cassett & Co., 739 and 741 Broadway, 
New York (New England branch, 21 Franklin 
street, Boston), have ready Parts I. to IV. of 
The Youth’s History of the United States. This 
very fully illustrated and complete history of our 
country, from its discovery by the Northmen to the 
present time, is written by Edward 8. Ellis, author 
of ‘* Young Pioneer Series,”’ ‘‘ Log Cabin Series,’ 
ete., and will be published, as a subseri: ‘ion work, 
in forty-eight parts; price, 25 cents each. It 
promises to be a work of graphic interes: to Amer- 
ican boys and girls. It is accurate, pleasing in 
style, and of artistic beauty. 


Funk & Waenatts, 10 and 12 Dey 
street, New York, have ready IJelen, or Will She 
Save Him? by Mrs. Sarah M. Perkins, national 
organizer for W. C. T. U.; 12mo, paper; 15 ets. 
This is a temperance story of great interest, and 
teaches lessons of great practical moment. The 
story illustrates the utter impotency of all human 
influence and endeavor to save the confirmed drunk- 
ard. ‘The moral of the story is found in Helen’s 
advice: ‘‘ Never marry a man who drinks, even 
moderately, expecting that your influence will re- 
form him. Nothing but the grace of God can 
change an unholy appetite.”’ 


James M. Soutuwick, Providence, R. I., 
publishes one of the most valuable papers for the 
student of science issued in this country. It is 
entitled Random Notes on Natural History; a 
monthly, at 50 cents a year. It is devoted to the 
dissemination of useful knowledge, concerning the 
several departments of zodlogy, mineralogy, and 
botany. its contributors are, Prof. Her- 
mon C, Bumpus, Prof. L. W. Russell, and Horace 
E. Carpenter, widely known as authorities in their 
respective departments of science. 


S. R. Wrxcuett & Co., Chicago, 
have ready in their attractive ‘‘ Dime Series of 
Supplementary Reading,’’ Little People; Their 
Doings and Misdoings, by Kate L. Brown; price, 
10 cts. This little book contains a choice variety 
of original stories for the young children. They 
are bright and entertaining, pure in sentiment, 
and adapted for Second-Reader classes in graded 
schools. Miss Brown has a special gift in this de- 
partment of authorship, and her writings are al- 
ways popular. 

T. Y. Crowett & Co., New York, have 
ready Alice Withrow, by Lucy Randolph Flem- 
ming; $1.25. It isa ver mirable story of a 
summer spent at home, in which several young girls 
learned a very salutary lesson, in spite of their 
disappointments. It teaches religious duties and 
sacrifices from a sound standpoint, and shows that 
religion is essential to good living, and that it sus- 
tains the faithful. It is a book that is free from 
cant, and presents life as full of earnestness as 
twee as happiness, if every known duty is willingly 

one. 


Forps, Howarp & HutBert, New York, 
ublish Reason and Revelation, Hand in Hand, by 
v. Thomas M. McWhinney, D.D. This is a 
book dealing directly with the questionings of the 


time on the line indicated by its title, treating spe-| P 


cially of Religion, the Bible, Man, and Christ. It 
is a modern argument on an old question, showing 
the reasonableness of revealed religion when seen 
in the light of common-sense. It is a book well 
adapted to the discussions of the day, strong, clear, 
and cogent. 


Messrs. Ticknor & Co., Boston, have 
published The Prelate, by Isaac Henderson ; price, 
$1.50. A story of the American colony and na- 
tive society in Rome. The Sphinz’s Children, and 
Other Peoples’; by Rose Terry Cooke; price, 
$1.50. A neat volume of short stories. A Stroll 
with Keats; by Frances Clifford Brown; price, 
$1.50. One of the choicest gems of art in illus- 
tration. 


Tuomas Y. Crowett Co., New York, 
have published Transformed, by Faye Huntington ; 
price, $1.25; It is a story that teaches valuable, 
practical lessons, and shows how much good one 
thoughtful, earnest young lady can do. The pur- 
pose is worthy of all praise, and the arguments 
used by the author are persuasive. It is a safe 
book for young girls to read, and will tend to de- 
velop character and promote usefulness. . 


P. Biaxiston, Son & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have ready the second edition of Dr. 
oseph Wilson’s Drainage for Health, or Easy 
Lessons in Sanitary Science, much improved by 
important additions; price, $1.00, ‘The impor- 
tanee of pee health cannot be overestimated ; 
and Dr. Wilson’s summary will be found very use- 
ful to engineers, boards of health, farmers, and all 
inte in sanitation. 


Tue Tenth Annual Report of the presi- 
dent of Johns Hopkins University for 1885 con- 
tains the usual thorough review which we have 


learned to expect from the presiding officer of this | toTY 


great institution. The university is in every sense 
prosperous. The academic is abundant and 
versatile, and one of its most useful features is the 
extra courses of literary and scientific lectures ar- 
ranged for the non-matriculated public. 


C. W. Barpren, Syracuse, N. Y., have 


t My' Roo 


ready a new and enlarged edition of The School- 
m Chorus,—a collection of two hundred songs 


for public and private ga by E. V. 
De Graff, A.M. ; price, 32 cents. his is the sev- 
enteenth edition from new plates, and will be wel- 
comed by thousands who have known the popu- 
larity of Mr. De Graff's school music books. 


Wirnovut ; To-day’s Problem ; 
by Mrs. J. H. Walworth, author of ‘The Bar- © 
Sinister,”’ etc. ; price, $1.25,—from the same pub- 
lishers,—is a fascinating story, and deals with a 
vital subject, the problem of the negro’s future. 
While the book has a moral purpose, it is not a 
dry dissertation, but like her story of Mormon life, 
is full of dramatic action and thrilling incident. 


D. C. Hearn & Co. announce A Short 
Manual of Chemical Arithmetic, with a System of 
Elementary Qualitative Analysis, by J. Milnor 
Coit, Ph.D., St. Paul’s School, Coneord, N. H. 
This book is designed to be a companion to any 
book in descriptive or general chemistry, and to 
aid in making the subject more practical. . 


Wuirr, Stokes & ALLEN, New York, 
have published a very useful little volume entitled 
Puddings and Dainty Deserts, by Thomas J. 
Murrey, author of “‘ Fifty Soups, Fifty Salads, 
and Breakfast Dainties;’’ price, 50 cts. It in- 
cludes recipes for a great variety of miscellaneous 
dainty deserts, fruit deserts, custards, omelets, 
puddings, and pies. 


A. C. Armstrone & Co., 714 Broadway, 
New York, have published Religion in a College,— 
What Place It Should Have; by James MecCosh, 
D.D., LL.D., D.Lit., president of Princeton Col- 
lege. It contains an examination of President 
Eliot’s paper read before the Nineteenth Century 
Club in New York, Feb. 3, 1886. Price, 25 ets. 


Harrver & Brotuers have ready the 
Index to Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, from 
Vols. I. to LXX., inclusive, from June, 1850, to 
June, 1885. It is an alphabetical, analytical, and 
classified arrangement by Charles A. Durfee, ed- 
itor of The Forum. Price, $4.00. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has long 
been known as a valiant advocate of codperative 
housekeeping. Hitherto she has enforced her 
theory from the lecture platform. In The Chau- 
tauquan for April she carries it to the literary field. 


Not His DauGurer, a new American 
society novel, by Will Herbert, ., the nom de 
plume of a noted member of the Baltimore bar, is 
in press, and will be published in a few days by 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. 


CasseLt & Co., New York, have ready 
a new novel by Annie S. Swan, author of ‘‘ Alder- 
syde,”’ ‘* Carlowne,”’ ete. Its title is, Adam Hep- 
burn’s Vow,—A Tale of Kirk and Covenant; 
price, $1.00. 

From the press of Rockwell & Churchill, 
Boston, comes, in pamphlet form, the remarks of 
Hon. Edward L. Pierce, on biennial elections, be- 
fore the Legislative Committee, Feb. 4, 1886. 

Heten CAampBeEct has one of her de- 
lightfal, practical articles in The Chautauquan for 
April. er subject is ‘* Village Improvement 
Societies.’’ 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Young People’s ag Ag England; by George Make- 
e Towle; price Message of the Blue- 
ird, Told to me to Tell to Others; by Irene E, Jerome; 
rice $1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
Index to Harper’s New Monthly M ine, Vols. I. to 
LXX. inclusive; compiled by Chas. A. Durfee; $4....In 
the Golden Days; by EdnaLyall; $1.50....Lives of Greek 
Statesmen; by Rev. Sir Geo. W. Cox, Bart., M.A.; 75 cts. 
....Manual Training; by Charles H. Ham; Illustrated... 
Eventful Nights in Bible History; by Alfred Lee; 21 60 
New York: & Brothers. 
The Poet Scout: a Book of Song and ang ag Coggeia 
Jack Crawford; price, $2.00. New York: Funk & Wag- 


nalls. 
March; edited by Oscar Fay Adams; price 75 cents. 
Boston: D. & Co. 

Until the Day Breaks, a_ novel; A 
20 Handy Serie 

eligious Thought in Britain during the Nineteenth 
Century; by John Tulloch, D.D., LL.D.; price 25 cents. 
Cavalry Life, or Sketches and Stories In Barracks and 
Out; by J.S. Winter; price, 25cents. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 

Historical Sketch of the Distribution of Land in Eng- 
land; by Wm. Lloyd Birkbeck, M.A.; price 15 cents. 
New York: J. Fit 

Examples of Differential Equations, with Rules for 
their Solution: by George A. Osborne, 8. B. Price 55 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

The Story of Chaldea; by Zenaide A. Ragozin. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

The History of Russia from the Earliest Times to 1877; 
by Alfred Rambaud; translated yy Leonora B. Lang. In 
two volumes; illustrated. New York: John B. Alden. 

Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow; edited by Sam- 
uel Longfellow; in 2 vols.; 

Cassell’s Illustrated Youth’s History of the United 
States; by Edward S. Ellis; in 48 parts: price 25 cents 
apart. New York: Cassell & Co. 

uddings and Dainty Desserts: by Thomas J. Murrey; 
rice, boards, 50 cents; cloth,75. New York: White, 
tokes & Allen. 

Cesar Birotteau; by Honore de Balzac; price $1 50.... 
Atalanta in the South, a romance; by Maud Howe; price 
$1.25. Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Helen; or, Will She Save Him? by Mrs. Sarah M. Per- 
kins; price 15 cents. New York: nk & Wagnalls. 

Three Favorite Trios; price 25 cents....Four Cho- 
ruses; price 35 cents. New York: J. Fischer & Bro. 

al ee J Phenomenal Astronomy; by F. H. Bailey, 
Northville, 


Mich. 

Studies in Greek Thought: Essays selected from the 
Papers of the late Lewis R. Packard; price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 

The Sphinx’s Children and Other People’s; by Rose 
Terry Cooke; price $1.50. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 

Stories from English History, Simply Told; price $1.25. 
....Heroes of the Desert: The Story of the Lives of 
Moffatand by the author of Mary Powell;”” 
ypase #1.25....The Naresborough Victory; by Rev. T- 

eyworth; illustrated; price $1.25....Winning the Vic- 

; or, Pennington’s Reward; by Evelyn Everett- 
Green; price $1.25. New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 

Sermons on the Card,and Other Discourses; by Hugh 
Latimer; price 10 cenls. New York: Cassell & Co. 

Grammar and Composition for Common Schools; by 
Eliphalet Oram Lyte, A.M. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Biennial Elections, Opinions, and Arguments of Noted 

en. Boston: Press of Rockwell & Churchill. Annual 
Tapert of the Public Schools of the City of Evansville, 
nd. 


Emily Spencer; 
8: Movements of 


or . nual Re ° Board 
ucation of the City of Cleveland for 1885, 
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TENURE OF OFFICE. 


BY HON. E. C. CARRIGAN, 
Member Mass. State Board of Education. 
Teneo et teneor is the inscription found over the 
entranee to the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion on Boylston street. No more fitting caption 


than this could be given contracts with teachers, 
who, as a party, should promise to faithfully hold 
to and promote the interests of the community in 
the management of its schools, while the school 
committee in turn should guarantee uninterrnpted 
employment during the efficient and satisfactory 
discharge of these duties. Under such an instru- 
ment there would be settled a question of greatest 
importance to the public,—parent and pupil,—and 
which, more than any other, demands the most se- 
rious consideration of all interested in the welfare 
of public instruction. 

But, under the pam law governing contracts 
with teachers, such an agreement would be void at 
the expiration of one year, the Massachusetts com- 
mittees being restricted to a year or less by Section 
28 of Chapter 44 of its public statutes. It is clear, 
therefore, that there remains no other alternative 
than to seek remedial legislation to correct this in- 
justice, and thus present further loss to the public. 
The inconsistency of continuing the force of this 
statute is apparent to any unbiased person conver- 
sant with the policy of the State in the education 
of her teachers. rom year to year upwards of 
one hundred thousand dollars are expended for 
normal schools, whose establishment was for the 
sole purpose of qualifying teachers. Hundreds of 
pupils at publie expense are here trained for the 
work of organizing, governing, and teaching the 
schools of the Commonwealth. The branches re- 
quired to be taught in the public schools are not 
only more thoroughly acquired here, but each pu- 
pil is professionally trained in the best methods of 
presenting them. From two to four years are 
thus spent in preparation, at the completion of 
which these students are commissioned to enter the 
public school service. In fact, ever since the es- 
tablishment of the first normal school at Lexington 
in ’39, the qualifying of teachers in the science and 
art of teaching has been fostered by the State as 
one of the most potent agencies for advancing pop- 
ular education. Again, since 1846, public money 
has been liberally appropriated by the Legislature 
for teachers’ institutes as a further means of 
strengthening the profession and supplementing 
the work of the normal schools. In the establish- 
ment of the State Board of Education a constant 
inspection of the schools and teachers has also been 
made at public expense. 

In brief, the history of education in Massachu- 
setts is but a series of steps toward the highest pos- 
sible professional equipment of the teacher and 
the securing to all the schools the best talent of 
their youth, trained to the highest standard of 
normal development. In view of this historic pol- 
icy, it is not strange that, at this late day, some 
provisions of law have been sought to retain to the 
schools the longest possible service of its profes- 
sional and faithful teachers. That remedial legis- 
lation should have been so long delayed is, indeed, 
the phenomenal phase of the problem. But the 
time has at last surely come to remedy this wrong, 
and, while we may forgive the legislative sins of 
commission, it will be difficult indeed to forgive 
the sins of omission should legislation be longer 
deferred. 

The nuisance of annual elections has caused 
irreparable injury, and should at once have an end. 
The discretion which a school committee enjoys, 
when contracting with a janitor or any other party, 
should at least be exercised in the employment of 
our teachers. A probationary period of two or 
three years should be required before the provis- 
ions of the statute should operate, and those ac- 
credited as worthy of indefinite tenure, condi- 
tioned on efficiency and good conduct, should be 
insured permanency of position, and none others. 

_ In Europe, and wherever tenure of office is prac- 
tised, the wisdom of the policy has been doubly 
proved, and long since has exposed the unexam- 
pled stupidity of those who pose as apostles of the 
annual ballot, And we need not depart from the 
confines of this Commonwealth for evidence and 
examples of service under tenure. In our normal 
schools under State control every teacher is elected 
during efficiency and good behavior, and the whole 
theory of our teaching is based upon professional 
training and experience. In the employment of a 
tacher, one of the questions asked is, What has 
been your experience, or what has been your pro- 
fessional preparation ? The graduation of salaries 
in Boston and elsewhere is in keeping with the 
same principle, The longer the preparation, the 
broader and more comprehensive the professional 
training, the better the chances of applicants for 
success, both in position and compensation. 

Why should a teacher, more than any other 
public servant, be cut adrift without notice and 
without cause? Why should not the same rules 
of construction apply to contracts with public school 
teachers as to those with priva:e teachers? There 
can be no greater barrier to the advancement. of 
teaching than this section of our school law. I 
appreciate the folly of making unlimited tenure, 
or any tenure of years, without probationary ser- 
vice, and would be the last to favor such a provis- 
ion, but we should give the committees optiun 
in contracting, and teachers rights and remedies, 
like other parties, to contracts. Let each local- 
ity have its option as to the length of tenure. 
In no country excepting America does this insane 
practice of annual elections of school teachers ob- 
tain, and no more generally than in Massachusetts. 

In the leading colleges, institutes, and best pa- 
rochial and parish schools, there is to be found a 
most reasonable tenure. While some argue that 
teachers may beceme autocratic and arbi if 
appointed for a term of years, it is clear that when 
committeemen have the reserve power 
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tinuance at any time for cause, there will be no 
danger from such a bugbear. On the contrary, 
by tenure the teacher will become more zealous to 
aang | prepare for his life-work, as he will 
assured that, if he performs his duties with 
credit, his continuance in the service is certain. 
Public sentiment’? said Horace Mann, ex- 
ceeds and excels the law”’ ; yet while the senti- 
ment of the intelligent public and press has long 
urged a meg of the law in question, the people 
have anxiously and in vain waited for relief. 
The unrest, real or imaginary, from the annual 
election, especially of the sensitive teacher, is a 
owing, if not the most grievous, cause of alarm. 
t is an ulcer in the very core of the school system. 
The cases of teachers on leave of absence from ner- 
vous prostration are too numerous to recount. Add 
to the mental strain of forty weeks’ teaching the 
yearly uncertainty and suspense of election, and it 
is not strange that so many classes are in the hands 
of substitutes. The testimony is overwhelming in 
support of remedial legislation. From the highest 
educational experts in the world down through a 
long list of lesser lights, there is more than pre- 
ponderance of evidence ; the case is proved beyond 
not only a reasonable doubt, but all doubt. So said 
the Massachusetts Senate of 1885, when it passed 
the bill with less than a half-dozen members dis- 
senting. It is clearly the duty of every person in- 
terested in the highest advancement of our schools, 
—the greatest good to the greatest number,—if 
any doubt exists as to the necessity of legislation, 
to examine the facts. It is not hasty legislation 
that is sought, but necessary and imperative legis- 
lation. A Commonwealth,—the parent of the 
common school,—though a most liberal and intelli- 
gent guardian of the normal school and institute, 
with an educational policy generally followed 
by every State in the Union, should be foremost in 
the establishment of a principle fundamental in 
the maintenance of the school system of the old 
world, and without which there can never be the 
fullest development of the profession in the new. 


THE BLAIR BILL. 


To Arp IN THE ESTABLISHMENT AND TEM- 
PORARY SUPPORT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 


For eight fiscal years next after the passage of 
this act there shall be annually appropriated from 
the money in the treasury the following sums, to 
wit: The first year the sum of seven million dol- 


lars, the second year the sum of ten million dollars, 
the third year the sum of fifteen million dollars, 
the fourth year the sum of thirteen million dollars, 
the fifth year the sum of eleven million dollars, 
the sixth year the sum of nine million dollars, the 
seventh year the sum of seven million dollars, the 
eighth year the sum of five million dollars; which 
several sums shall be expended to secure the bene- 
fits of common-school education to all the children 
of the school age mentioned hereafter living in the 
United States: Provided, That no money shall be 

aid to a State, or any officer thereof, until the 
egistature of the State shall, by bill or resolu: 
tion, accept the provisions of this act; and such 
acceptance shall be filed with the Secretary of the 
Interior. And if any State, by its legislature, 
shall decline or relinquish its share or proportion 
under this act, or any portion thereof, the sum so 
relinquished shall go to increase the amount for 
distribution among the other States and Territories 
as herein provided. And any State or Territory 
which sieill easent the provisions of this act, at the 
first session of its legislature after its passage, shall, 
upon complying with the other provisions of this 
act, be entitled at once to its pro rata share of all 
previous annual appropriations. 

Sec. 2. That such money shall annually be 
divided among and paid out in the several States 
and Territories, and in the District of Columbia, 
in that proportion which the whole number of 
persons in each, who, being at the age of ten years 
and over, cannot write, bears to the whole number 
of such persons in the United States; such com- 
putation shall be made according to the census of 
1880 until the illiteracy returns of the census of 
1890 shall be received, and then upon the basis of 
that census. And in each State and Territory, 
and in the District of Columbia, in which there 
shall be separate schools for white and colored 
children, the money received in such State or Ter- 
ritory, and in the District of Columbia, shall be 
apportioned and paid out for the support of such 
white and colored schools, respectively, in the pro- 
portion that the white and colored children between 
the ages of ten years and twenty-one years, bo 
inclusive, in such State or Territory, and in the 
District of Columbia, bear to each other, as shown 
by the said census. The foregoing provision shall 
not affect the application of the proper proportion 
of said money to the support of all common schools 
wherein white and colored children are taught 
together. 

Sec. 3. That the district of Alaska shall be con- 
sidered a Territory within the meaning of this act ; 
but no acceptance of the pom of this act, 
report of the governer of the district, or expendi- 
ture by the district for school purposes shall be 
required ; and the money apportioned to said dis- 
trict shall be expended annually, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, in the manner 
provided for the expenditure of other appropri- 
ations for educational purposes in said district ; 
and for the purpose of ascertaining the amount to 
be apportioned to said district the Secretary of the 
Interior shall ascertain, in such manner as shall 
be deemed by him best, the number of illiterates 
therein. 
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amount of money expended therein during the last 
preceding school year in the support of common 
schools, not including expenditures for the rent, 
repair, or erection of school-houses; whether any 
discrimination is made in the raising or distrib- 
uting of the common-school revenues or in the 
common-school facilities afforded between the white 
and colored childred therein, and, so far as is prac- 
ticable, the sources from which such revenues were 
derived ; the manner in which the same were ap- 
portioned to the use of the common schools; the 
number of white and colored children in each 
county or parish and city between the ages of ten 
and twenty-one years, both inclusive, as given by 
the census of 1880, and the number of children, 
white and colored, of such school age attending 
school ; the number of schools in operation in each 
county or parish and city, white and colored; the 
school term for each class; the number of teachers 
onpea white and colored, male and female, 
and the average compensation paid such teachers ; 
the average attendance in each class; and the 
length of the school term. No money shall be paid 
out under this act to any state or territory that 
shall not have provided by law a system of free 
common schools for all of its children of school 
age, without distinction of race or color, either in 
the raising or distributing of school revenues or in 
the school facilities afforded : Provided, That sep- 
arate schools for white and colored children shall 
not be considered a violation of this condition. 
The Seeretary of the Interior shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the States and Territories 
which he finds to be entitled to share in the bene- 
fits of this act, and also the amount due to each. 

Sec. 5, That the amount so apportioned to each 
State and Territory shall be drawn from the treas- 
ury by warrant of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
upon the monthly estimates and requisitions of the 
Secretary of the Interior as the same may be 
needed, afid shall be paid over to such officers as 
shall be authorized by the laws of the respective 
States and Territories to receive the same. And 
that the Secretary of the Interior is charged with 
the proper administration of this law, through the 
Commissioner of Education ; and they are author- 
ized and directed, under the approval of the Presi- 
dent, to make all needful me and regulations, 
not inconsistent with its provisions, to carry this 
law into effect. 

Sec. 6. That the iustruction in the common 
schools wherein these moneys shall be expended 
a are art of reading, writing, and or 
ing the English language, arithmetic, geography, 
history of the United States, and such other 
branches of useful knowledge as may be taught 
under local laws; and copies of all school-books 
authorized by the school boards or other author- 
ities of the respective States and Territories, and 
used in the schools of the same, shall be filed with 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 7. ‘That the money appropriated and a 
portioned under the provisions of this act to the 
use of any Territory shall be applied to the use of 
common and industrial schools therein, under the 
direction of the legislature thereof. 

Sec. 8. That the design of this act not being to 
establish an independent system of schools, but 
rather to aid for the time being in the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the school system estab- 
lished by local government, and which must event- 
ually be wholly maintained by the States and 
Territories wherein they exist, it is hereby pro- 
vided that no greater part of the money appropri- 
ated under this act shall be paid out to any State 
or Territory in any one year than the sum ex- 
pended out of its own revenues or out of moneys 
raised under its authority in the preceding year 
for the maintenance of common schools, not in- 
cluding the sums expended in the erection of 
school buildings. 

Sec. 9. Thata part of the money apportioned 
to each State or Territory, not exceeding one- 
tenth thereof, may in the discretion of its legisia- 
ture, yearly be applied to the education of teach- 
ers for the common schools therein, which sam 
may be expended in maintaining institutes or 
temporary training-schools, or in extending oppor- 
tunities fur normal or other instruction to compe- 
tent and suitable persons, of any color, who are with- 
out necessary means to qualify themselves for 
teaching, and who shall agree in writing to de- 
vote themselves exclusively, for at least one year 
after leaving such training-schools, to teach in the 
common schools, for such compensation as may be 
paid other teachers therein. 

Sec. 10. That no part of the fund alloted to 
any State or Territory under the first section of this 
act shall be used for the erection of school-houses 
or school-buildings of any description, nor for 


th | rent of the same. 


Sec. 11. That the moneys distributed under 
the provisions of this act shall be used only for 
common schools, not sectarian in character, in the 
school districts of the several States, and only for 
common or industrial schools in ‘Territories, in 
such way as to provide, as near as may be, for 
the equalization of school privileges to all the chil- 
dren of school age prescribed by the law of the 
State or Territory wherein the expenditure shall 
be made, thereby giving to each child, without 
distinction of race or color, an equal opportunity 
for education. The term “‘ school-district ’’ shall 
include all cities, towns, parishes, and other ter- 
ritorial subdivisions for school purposes, and all 
corporations clothed by law with the power of 
maintaining common schools. 

Sec. 12, That no second or subsequent allot- 
ment shall be made under this act to any State or 
Territory unless the governor of such State or 
Territory shall first file with the Secretary of the 
Interior a statement, certified by him, giving a 
detailed account of the payments or disbursements 
made of the school fund. apportioned to his State 
or Territory and received by the State or Terri- 
torial treasurer or officer under this act, and of 
the balance in the hands of such treasurer or offi- 


cer withheld, unelaimed, or for any cause unpaid 


or unexpended, and also the amount expended in 
such State or Territory as required by section nine 
of this act, and also a statement of the number of 
school districts in such State or Territory, and 
whether any portion of such State or Terri- 
tory has not been divided into school districts 
or other territorial subdivisions for school pur- 
poses, and if so, what portion, and the rea- 
sons why the same has not been so subdi- 
vided; the number of children of school age in 
each district, and the relative number of white and 
colored children in each district, and of the num- 
ber of public, common, and industrial schools in 
each district; the number of teachers employed ; 
the rate of wages paid; the total number of chil- 
dren in the State or Territory, and the total num- 
ber taught during the year, and in what branches 
instructed; the average daily attendance, and the 
relative number of white and colored children ; 
and the number of months in each year schools 
have been maintained in each school district. And 
if any State or Territory shall misapply, or allow 
to be misapplied, or in any manner appropri 

or used an than for the purposes and in the 
manner herein required, the funds, or any part 
thereof, received under the provisions of this act, 
or shall fail to comply with the conditions herein 
prescribed, or to report as herein provided, through 
its proper officers, the disposition thereof, and 
the other matters herein prescribed to be so 
reported, such State or Territory shall forfeit 
its right to any subsequent apportionment by 
virtue hereof until the full amount so misapplied, 
lost, or misappropriated, shall have been replaced 
by such State or Territory, and applied as herein 
required, and until such report shall have been 
made: Provided, That if the public schools in any 
State admit pupils not within the ages herein spec- 
ified, it shall not be deemed a failure to comply with 
the conditions herein. _ If it shall appear to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior that the funds received under 
this act for the preceding year by the State or 
Territory have been faithfully applied to the pur- 
poses contemplated by this act, and that the con- 
ditions thereof have been observed, then and not 
otherwise the Secretary of the Interior shall dis- 
tribute the next year’s appropriation as herein- 
before provided. And it Thal be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Interior to promptly investigate 
all complaints lodged with him of any misappro- 
priation by or in any State or Territory of any 
moneys received by such State or Territory under 
the provisions of this act, or of any discrimination 
in the use of such moneys ; and the said complaints 
and all communications received concerning the 
same, and the evidence taken upon such investiga- 
tions, shall be preserved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and shall be open to public inspection 
and annually reported to Congress. 

Sec. 13. That on or before the first day of 
September of each year the Secretary of the inte- 
rior shall report to the President of the United 
States whether any State or Territory has forfeited 
its right to receive its apportionment under this 
act, and how forfeited, and whether he has with- 
held such allotment on account of forfeiture. 

Src. 14. That no State or Territory that does 
not distribute the moneys raised for common school 
purposes equally for the education of all the chil- 
dren, without distinction of race or color, shall be 
entitled to any of the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 15. That the apportionment of the money 
that shall be appropriated in pursuance of this act 
for the purposes of education in the Territories shall 
be upon the basis of the illiteracy therein, as pro- 
vided in section two of this act; but in determin- 
ing the number of illiterates therein, the Seeretary 
of the Interior is authorized to receive and consider, 
in addition to the census returns of 1880, any evi- 
dence that may be submitted to him showing the 
number of illiterates in any such territories, and 
shall determine therefrom, before the first distri- 
bution is made, the amount to which such Terri- 
tory is entitled. 

Sec. 16. That there shall be appropriated and 
set apart, in addition to the sum of seven millions 
of the first appropriation, the sum of two million 
dollars, which shall be alfotted to the several 
States and Territories on the same basis a3 the 
moneys appropriated in the first section, Which 
shall be known as the common-school-house fund, 
to be payed out to each State and Territory at the 
end ot the year on proof of the expenditure made 
during such year, which shall be expended for the 
erection and construction of school-houses for the 
use and occupation of the pupils attending the 
common schools in the sparsely populated districts 
thereof, where the local community shall be com- 
paratively unable to bear the burdens of taxation. 
Such school-houses shall be built in accordance 
with plans to be furnished free on application to 
the bureau of Education in Washington: Pro- 
vided, however, ‘That not more than one hundred 
and fifty dollars shall be paid from said fund toward 
the cost of any single school-house, nor more that 
one-half the cost thereof in any case; and the 
States and Territories shall annually make full re- 
port of all expenditures from the school-house 
tund to the Secretary of the Interior, as in case of 
other moneys received under the provisions of this 


act. 

_ Sec. 17. The District of Columbia shall be en- 
titled to all the benefits and subject to all the reg- 
ulations of this act, so far as applicable under its 
of ‘er 

EC. 18. The power to alter, amend, or re: 
this act is hereby reserved. 


— No radiant pearl which crested fortune wears, 
Nogem that twinkling hangs from beauty’s ears, 
Not — bright stars which night’s blue arch 

rn, 
Nor rising sun that gilds the vernal morn, 
Shine with such luster as the tear that flows 
Down virtue’s manly cheek for other’s woes, 
Dr, Darwin, 
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Sec. 4. That no State or Territory shall receive an 
ny money under this act until the governor thereof ad 
shall file with the Secretary of the Interior a state- i 
ment, certified by him, showing the common-school 9 
in foree in such State or Territory; the ' i Hy 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE. 


HAMMER AND ANVIL. 


The close of the Chicago Manual Training School, 
on Michigan avenue and Twelfth street, was a 
gala day for the institution. The doors were thrown 
open to the patrons and public from one o’ clock to 
nine in the evening. About one thousand persons 
visited the school during that time. A six-horse- 
power steam-engine, built by the members of the 
class of 1886 from drawings and rough castings, 
was the chief attraction. 

One-half of the students were at work in the 
shops engaged at buzz-saws, carpentry, wood-turn- 
ing, and moulding, while the other half were en- 
in escorting visitors through the institution. 

he mechanical drawing attracted special atten- 
tion, the work of all the classes being represented. 
Several exquisite bronze busts were much admired 
by the ladies, who termed them “‘ perfectly lovely!” 
A handsome desk of cherry wood was receiving 
the finishing touches from a pretty boy in blue, 
with a pot of varnish in one hand and brush in 
the other, pausing now and then to look shyly at 
the smiling visitors. Civil Engineer Bennett, in 
the full uniform of the U. S. Navy, made an im- 
posing appearance as he moved through the throng 
of well dressed ladies, who cast glances of appro- 
bation at his fine . Among the distinguished 
visitors were, C. M. Woodward of the St. Louis 
Manual Training School, Charles Ham, George 
M. Pullman, Marshall Field, and E. M. Blatch- 
ford. 


Persons visiting the school should not forget to 
examine what my guide termed “‘a bell ringer,”’ 
the gift of President Blatchford to the school, who 
brought it from Florence. The iroh scroll-work 
is a marvel of exquisiteness and finish; flower, 
leaf, tendrils, and petals, all are perfect. 

The Chicago Manual Training School owes its 
existence to the ‘‘ Merchants’ Club,’’ composed of 
sixty merchants and business men. The idea sug- 


age itself to them through the countless num- 
rs of applicants in seare 


of ewployment as 
clerks, book-keepers, etc. That so many healthy, 
strong, young persons should be willing to work 
on meagre salaries pointed to ‘‘ something rotten 
in Denmark.’’ Was the education of the present 
day at fault ? The problem of the day, industrial 
education, was summarily solved by these men of 
brains, means, and enterprise, by guaranteeing the 
sum of $100,000 for the enterprise. A commo- 
dious building was erected and the school o 
ened Feb. 4, 1884, with a class of 72 pupils. 
now numbers about 200. 

The director of the school, Mr. H. Belfield, is 
eminently fitted for his position, uniting rare busi- 
ness and executive abilities with scholarly attain- 
ments. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ALABAMA.—Two hundred thousand dollars is 
being put into a Methodist university at College 
Hill, Birmingham. 

Capt. A. B. Jones has added $1,000 worth of 
apparatus to the laboratory of Huntsville Fe- 
male College. 


State Editor, F. B. GAULT, So. Pueblo. 

CoLoRADO. — Park Co. recently organized a 
county teachers’ association. Thus they gradually 
wheel into line. Soon every county in the State 
will have its educational forces organized. 

The institute held recently at Saynache was a 
beneficial meeting, judging from the excellent pro- 
gram that was carried out. 

President Sewall of the State University is mak- 
ing extensive and critical examinations of the hog 
cholera. He hopes to be able to discover a proe- 
ess of inoculation against this destructive disease. 
Such a discovery would be a great boon to the ag- 
ricultural industries. 


DAKOTA,—There are 47 organized counties in 
South Dakota, and only nine of these have the old 
district system. 

The Madison normal school building was burned 
recently; and the same night the board of edu- 
cation met and decided to allow no interruption ; 
and not a lesson was lost, the public buildings of 
the town being utilized. The citizens held a mass 
meeting at once, and the city was soon bonded for 

25,000, and building commenced. 

Prof. J. E. Manie comes to Elk Point from In- 
diana. 

President Joseph Ward, of Yankton College, is 
in New England for funds. 

Pres. John Linn, of the Groton Collegiate In- 
stitute, has resigned; and Rev. S. H. Moon, of 
Osceola, Pa., succeeds him. 


State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
ILLINOISs.—The summer school building in Pe- 
oria was almost totally destroyed by fire on Sun- 
day, March 7. It will be rebuilt at once. Tem- 
porary quarters have been provided for the school 
for the remainder of the school year. ‘The origin 
of the fire is unknown. 

W. H. Williamson, of Havana, will read a 
paper on ‘‘ Mathematics’? at the Rockford meet- 
~— high-school teachers in April. 

rincipal Ray of Hyde Park high school has 
offered a prize of a ten-dollar microscope to his 
= for the best original work in natural science. 

y original work is to be understood,—any study, 
direct from nature, of the phenomena connected 
with the origin, growth, and life of plants or ani- 
mals, or the study and exposition of any new the- 
ory in the action of natural laws. This plan will 
a awaken much interest in this branch of 
study. 

The Carroll County Schools, edited by Supt. 
Mastin, is still in a flourishing condition. The 
February report shows a balance in the treasury of 
$25.77. This is well, seeing that it is not the in- 
tention to make money, but simply to pay the ex- 
penses. 

The Central Illinois Teachers’ Association was 
held in Peoria, March 12 and 13. The program 
was first rate. The association first met in the as- 
sembly room of the high school, which has a seat- 
ing capacity of 318. On account of the crowd, the 
meeting in the afternoon was held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, but this also proved to be 
too small, and the rest of the sessions were held in 
Rouses’ Hall. The lecture by Bishop Spaulding 
on Friday evening was delivered in the Grand Op- 
era House. This was the finest educational ad- 
dress ever delivered in Peoria. It is a rare thing 
to hear a Catholic bishop talk to common school 
teachers, but the more Bishop Spaulding talks as 
he talked on this occasion the better it is for the 
eause of popular education. The enrollment is 
the largest in the history of educational gatherings 
in the State. The treasurer’s book show 418 names. 
The next meeting will be held in Danville. John 
H, Tear, of Delavan, was elected president ; Supt§ 


| Boyer of Fulton Co., R. R. Reeder of Normal, 
and M. Moore of Champaign were appointed ex- 
ecutive committee. All business of the association 
was transacted with neatness and dispatch, much 
of which is due to the able management of Presi- 
dent Kirk. There is over fifty dollars in the 
treasury. 


InDIANA.—The superintendents of eastern In- 
diana and western Ohio will hold a convention at 
Sidney, Ohio, April 8, 9, and 10. A noticeable 
and most excellent feature of the program is, that 
no papers are to be and no set speeches de- 
hm a the object in view being an interchange of 
experiences, together with a comparison of methods 
and results. The following topics for thought 
have been announced by the committee: 1. ‘‘ Tru- 
ancy and Tardiness.’’ 2. ‘‘ Object and Character 
of Recitations.”’ 3. ‘‘ The Recess Problem.”’ 4. 
‘*Optional Studies in the High School.’ 
**Manual Training.’”’ 6. Examinations.’’ 7. 
‘* Literary Exercises.’”’ 8. ‘‘ Modes of Punish- 
ment.’’ 9, ** The Teacher’s Relation to Sanitary 
Science.” 10. Study Out of School Hours.”’ 
On Friday evening an address is expected from 
Supt. W. N. Hailmann, of ‘La Porte, on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘ Sense and Nonsense of the New Educa- 
tion.’’ The committee cousists of Supt. P. W. 
Search, Sidney Chinin; Supt. J. S. Irwin, Ft. 
Wayne; Supt. L. R. Klemm, Hamilton, Ohio; 
and Supt. J. W. Caldwell, Huntington, Ind. 

Prin. W. P. Pinkham, of Spiceland Academy, 
—one of the best academies, by the way, in the 
West,—has taken a vacation owing to ill health, 
Prof. Eli Jay is temporarily filling his place. 

Co. Supt. Mess, of Franklin, has received a gov- 
ernment appointment and is now in Washington 
uae though he has not yet determined to stay 

ere. 

State Supt. Holeombe recently delivered an ad- 
dress, at Purdue, upon ‘‘ The Pre-Raphaelite 
Poets.’’ It has been highly commended. 


State Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 

IowA.—The instructors engaged for the Powe- 
shiek Co. Institute are: O. J. Laylander, con- 
ductor; O. F. Emerson, J. in, and 
Miss Florence Walraven. 

Prin. J. B. Hungerford, of Montezuma, will 
go into his old profession,—journalism,—at the 
close of this year. 

Professor Macey of Iowa College recently lec- 
tured to his Grinnell townsmen on ‘‘ The Poor 
Man’s Dollar.”’ 

Ex-Supt Rose Southard teaches in Grinnell. 

Coe College faculty and students entertained 
their friends at the meeting of the oratorical con- 
test in a royal manner, with a banquet,—a feast 
of reason and a flow of soul. All report a grand 
good time. Miss Anna Dean, of Cornell College, 
is said to have made the finest response of the even- 
ing; her toast was, ‘‘ The Unsuccessful Orator.’’ 

The excellent paper read at the last State Asso- 
ciation by City Supt. A. W. Stuart, of Ottumwa, 
on ‘* Constant Factors of the High School Prob- 
lem,’’ has awakened much thought and discussion. 

Rey. L. Frisbee, of Des Moines, is getting many 
calls from different parts of the State to deliver 
his address on ‘‘ A Trip to Alaska.’’ This was 
delivered before the State Teachers’ Association, 
and was highly complimented by all who heard it. 

Supt. W. M. Welch, of Jackson Co., the author 
of an excellent ‘‘School Record,’”’ is raising the 
educational interests of his county to a high stand- 
ard. He recently attended the Clinton Co. Teach- 
ers’ Association, and addressed the teachers on 
**Language Work,’’ in which he is greatly inter- 


State Editor, J. N, WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANSAS.—We saw, some time ago, in a Chi- 
cago paper, that Professor Spring leaves our State 
University and goes to a similar position at Wil- 
liams. ‘The Kansas papers under our notice have 
not mentioned it, but now we see the item in THE 

JOURNAL of March 10, and it must be true. 
At the State inter-collegiate oratorical contest, 
at Topeka, March 12, the State University wo n 


5. 


| the first place and Baker <neser | the second. 

Lyon Co. Teachers’ Association held its closing 
meeting for the season March 13, and had a rous- 
ing attendance. 

Great Bend is building a new Congregational 
academy. Most of the academies and denomina- 
tional schools in this State are doing big work with . 
small funds; and the men and women who carry 
them on have in them the stuff of which martyrs 


are made, 

The college of Emporia has almost finished its 
building, and is greatly helped forward by the gift 
of $10,000 by a Christian lady of New York city. 
Such gifts to worthy Kansas schools will bear rich 
fruits in the future. 

Geo W. Winans, of Junction City, will conduct 
two institutes this year ; viz., Cloud and Marshall. 
In the former county Miss Viola V. Pierce, of the 
State Normal, will assist him. 

Supt. RK. B. Ewing, of the Greentown schools, 
is becoming known as an intelligent and enthusi- 
tic educational worker. 

J. M. Wilford, of the Harveysburg schools, was 
| the only Ohio teacher who had exposition work 
by the county schools un exhibition at New 
Orleans. 

R. H. Holbrook, of the normal school at Leb- 
anon, has institute engagements for the coming 
summer in Kansas. 

Supt. Thompson of Wabaunsee Co. uses letter 
paper which is filled on one side with pictures 
of nearly eighty public buildings of hiscounty. C, 
Y. Roop will conduct the summer institute for 
that county. 

Professor Baily of the State Normal will do in- 
stitute work at Beloit for Supt. Cox. 

Rice Co. reports that there will be opposition to 
a high sehool under the new law, because of objec- 
tionable features in the matter of taxation. 

Kansas schools will oceupy the new Harrison- 
street building, Topeka, with a school exhibit for 
the National Educational Association. Kansas 
did not care to engage to pay all the expenses of a 
national exhibit, but she is willing to foot the bills 
for one of her own. 

In Anderson Co., Professor Strykes will con- 
duct, and J. B. Robinson and Mrs. M. E. Wright 
will assist him. 

In the summer institute of Rice, E. E. Hubbell 
will conduct, and J. N. M. Cash will assist. 


State Editor O. WHITMAM, Red Wing. 
MINNESOTA.—St. Paul expended in 1885 for 
new school-houses $120,098, and is erecting four 
large buildings this year, adding more than twelve 
hundred sittings to the present school accommo- 
dations. In four years the city has expended for 
school buildings $363,168, 


The State High School Board decided, at a re- 
cent meeting, to issue diplomas to graduates from 
high schools of the first class, which shall admit to 
the freshman class or the university. Ata former 
meeting it had voted that the high school should be 
divided into three classes, according to their degree 
of efficiency. Now the schools at Stillwater, 
Hastings, Red Wing, Lake City, and Faribault, 
make application for admission to the first class. 
President Northrop, with members of the faculty 
of the university, will inspect them. 

Governor Hubbard has removed from office D. 
C. Cameron, county supt. of schools of Houston 
Co., on the charge of habitual drunkenness. 

The graduating class of the St. Paul high school 
numbers 43, the largest graduating class in the 
history of the school. The entering class of next 
June will also be large, numbering upwards of 
150. The school is already filled; and indications 
are that St. Paul must soon have another high 
school, 5 


State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New York. — The long my is over, and 
Andrew S. Draper, ex-judge of the Court of Al- 
abama Claims, is elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Of course the schoolmen, 
who had made a vigorous canvass for Professor 
Milne, are disappointed; but the legislature 
might have gone farther and fared worse than 


AMERICAN SCIENCE SERIES, 
Briefer Course. 


CHEMISTRY. 


By Ira Remsen, Professor in the Fohns 
Hopkins Univ. 12mo. Pp. 387. $1.40. 
A book for beginners, and on the 

experimental plan. 
Examination price 70 cents, 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORE. 


Pleasure and Profit 


Combined in the cultivation of tho beautiful and 
w Food - Fish Enclose 


stamp at once for circular and price-! 
50,000 for sale. Mention this paper. 
C. 8. MzpARy, 145 Broadway, New York City. 


SHELDON'S HISTORY. 


C. A. LEONARD, Prof. of His‘ory, Central Univer. 
sity, Richmon4, Ky. : I will say, also, that I am securing 
the very best results with the book,—far better than my 
most sanguine hopes ever led me to expect. You may 
use my name in ungualified commendation of the book. 

(Jan, 15, 1886.) 

JANE E. LEONARD, Teacher of History, State Nor- 
mal School, Indiana, Pa.: I have used Sheldon's His- 
tory in my class since the first pages came from the 
press, and I never used a book in my life which so fully 
met my idea of what a text book should be. 

History taught in the manner indicated by Miss 
Sheldon’s beok becomes indeed an educative force. 

(Feb, 2, 1886.) 

Sample copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of introduction 
price, ($1.60 ) 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


3 Tremont Place, Bosten. 
16 Astor Pi New Vork. 
85 Metropolitan Bleck, Chicage. 


FOR SALE. 


A fine school property, and the good will of a well 
| established school, in Eastern, Ill. Said school is “e. 
|‘ Hghtfally located, easily accessible, quiet, and heaith. 
fal. The buildings are elegant and nearly new, con- 
sisting of school building, with dormatory, and grounds 
containing between five and six acres, neatly arranged. 


FOR SALE. 

I have a full set of of Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, 1867 to 1884, inclusive. Also,a copy of every 

ear’s ** Proceedings and Addresses,” etc , of the * Na- 
Réucational Association” ae’ of the National 
Teachers’ Association.” These volumes are very rare, 
and contain a mine of weaith for those interested in 
education. I offer them at one dollar (g1,00) per 
yolume, H. MORGAN, 
bez Owatonna, Steele Co., Minn. 


The school at some seasons of the year has enrolled 
more than one hundred students, and is capable of 
indefinite ex ion. Said mooey with farnishings, 
is valued at $11,000. The school building (valued at 
$7000) may be bought without the dormatory. Terms 

and posession given the term following the sale. 


easy 
For full particulars spply at once to 
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Read our Premium, on this page. 


New Edition 


—OFA— 


POPULAR BOOK. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH HISTORY, Roman from 
the Conquest to the Present Time, for the use of 
schools. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 
16mo. pp. 119. 


This little work is designed to furnish comprehensive 
and well-connected outlines of the 


HISTORY! OF ENGLAND, 


and will prove to be just the book desired for schools 
that can devote but little time to the study. 

A new edition, revised and brought down to 1870 
by one of our leading New England educators has 
just been published, 

Mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 


WM. WARE & CO., Publishers, 
bo2a 30 Franklin Street, Boston. 


A RARE OPPORTUNITY. 


EDUOCED from $95.00 to $6200. A new set of 
“ THE ENOYOLOPADIA BRITTANIOA,” 19 Vols., 


with Scribner’s imprint. 
A. E. PIPER, 
663 Winter Dorchester, Mass, 


$850.00 Cash Free ! 


Including THIRTY Royal Allumined 
Gold Watches. Also 1000 Fine Pho- 
togravure Steel Engravings and Oil 
Paintings worth in the Original from 
$6.00 to 840.00 each. 


FREE! ABSOLUTELY FREE to YOU! 


The publishers of THE ADVANCE COU- 
RIER desire to secure 50,000 new subscribers ! 
This is our Bible competition, and we offer 
8850.00 in ayy | apd Watches; also 900 
Works of Artto the first 1003 persons answer- 
ing the following question: Where is the follow- 
ing found in the Bible: Joseph 


The first 30 persons answering will receive 1 Al- 
lumined Gold Watch, each $25.00, $750.00. 

The 31st person answering will receive $15.00. 

The 32d person answering will tee ye 0.00. 

The 33d person answering will receive $5.00. 

The next 70 persons answering will receive $1. 

The next 900 persons answering will receive 
each one Art Work. 

If you are not first, remember you may be sec- 
ond or third, or at any rate you stand a good 
chance. Send youranswer NOW! TO-DAY! 
Each competitor must send us a 50c. POSTAL 
NOTE, for which we will send you our paper 
ONE YEAR 

Prizes will be pesmeptly sent to the lucky win- 
ners by mail, and their names will be published in 
our paper. This is the grandest offer ever 

e by reliable newspaper publishers. 
We refer to any Bank or mmercial Agency. 
Send atonce. Address 


ADVANCE COURIER, 
243 State Street, : CHICAGO, ILL. 


No answers noticed without amount of sub- 
scription enclosed. 


ta" Mention this paper. 


| 
» Manager, R 
| merset Street, ee 
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hey did in choosing Judge Draper. Once a 
pore in the Albany Boys’ Fee owl and, ata 
later period, president of the Albany Board of 
Publie Instruction, he has been enabled to acquire 
considerable practical knowledge of school mat- 
ters, while his extensive legal knowledge, sound 
judgment, and unquestioned in 
qualify him for the exercise of 
-tions of his new office. 

Olean has voted $22,000 for a new school build- 
ing, and Coxsacke is to raise $25,000 for a similar 


judicial fune- 


urpose; 

P Whitestown, Oneida Co., is progressing back- 
ward. Only $8,000 of the $20,000 needed to re- 
open its seminary has been subscribed, and the 
buildings are likely to be turned into a manufac- 


tory. 

The Rockland College authorities are in a 
state of mind over what they regard as a grave 
matter. The Oakland Cemetery Association has 
purchased land for burial a ona in unpleasant 
proximity to the college grounds, 

The benevolence of the New York City Board 
‘ ¢ Education, in voting $70,000 extra pay to teach- 
ers who have been over seven years in service, 
has met with several checks, the most effective of 
which was an injunction granted by Judge Dono- 
hue, restraining the mayor and comptroller from 
signing the extra pay-rolls. 

Mr. George W. Cable spent a day and evening 
at Vassar College recently, and regaled some four 
or five hendeed students by readings from his 
books and creole son 

The threatened bill to abolish the regents has 
actually been introduced into the legislature ; but 
mark the prediction, the regents will abolish the 
bill. 

The liveliest and lustiest infant we have seen in 
many a day is the ‘‘ Educational Council of Onon- 
daga.”’ Though but one year old, it has just cel- 
ebrated its birthday by issuing a handsomely- 
printed report of its proceedings, among which are 
several papers that deserve a place in some more 
widely cireulated publication. President Larkins 
may well be mand of his bantling. 


New JeRSsEY.—The Newark high school pub- 
lishes a beautiful Annual for 1886. We shall 
make extracts from it for THE JOURNAL, 

One of the best schools in the State is at Mont- 
clair,—Randall Spaulding, Yale, ’60, is principal. 
They adopted the *‘ no recess’’ plan Feb. 1. 

School No. 20, Jersey City, is rejoicing in the 
possession of a new building with all the modern 
improvements. It was formally opened Feb. 25, 
the State superintendent, mayor of the city, and 
others, uniting with the board of education in do- 
ing honor to the occasion, Mr. J. A. Rhinehart 
has been principal for fifteen years. 

There is no more complete and liberally con- 
ducted school in the State than the Ashland, at 
East Orange. The building has recently been en- 
larged, ry contains every grade, from the kin- 
dergarten to the high school. The latter is con- 
ducted on the department plan, Mr, E. R. Pen- 
noyer, Wesleyan University, has been the success- 
ful principal for many years. 

Francis N. Torrey, principal of the Chestnut 
street public school, Newark, died’ on Thursday, 
11th inst., after two weeks’ illness, of pneumonia. 
He was a native of Massachusetts, and was a 
teacher in Northern New Jersey and at Irvington 
thirty-one yearsago. Ata meeting of the Public 
School Principals’ Association, held last Thursday 
afternoon a’series of resolutions were passed, at 
which time many of the older principals spoke in 
feeling terms of the deceased. 

Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Onto.— The Board of Control of the State 
Teachers’ Reading Circle will meet at Columbus, 
April 2 and 3, after which they will announce 
their fourth year of the course of reading. 

Ohio and Indiana Superintendents’ Association 
meets at Sidney, April 8 to 10. The subjects dis- 
cussed will be: Truancy and Tardiness, Object 
and Character of Recitations, The Recess Prob- 
lem, Optional Studies in the High School, Man- 
ual Training, Examinations, Literary Exercises, 
Modes of Punishment, The Teacher’s Relation to 
Sanitary Science, and Study Out of School Hours’ 
Dr. Hailmann will also make an address on 
“Sense and Nonsense in the New Education.”’ 

Hon. LeRoy D. Brown, State Comr. of Com- 
mon Schools, has decided to decline the honor of 
a renomination fer the same office, notwithstand- 
ing his party would tender this honor in recogni- 
tion of the excellent service he has rendered the 
schools of the State. At present the salary of the 
office is not sufficient to encourage men of limited 
means to remain long at the head of the Ohio 
school system. 

Supt. O. F. Corson has been reélected superin- 
tendent of schools at Granville for three years, at 
a largely increased salary. 

‘The State University at Columbus recently re- 
ceived an appropriation from the General Assem- 
bly amounting to $20,475." Prof. J. E. Randall, 
assistant in the department of Physics, has re- 


ity, eminently 


signed his place to accept a similar position at 
m, Mass. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Supt. Hoffecker of Mont- 
gomery Co. is holding large and highly successful 
local institutes this winter. He is ably assisted by 
© more prominent teachers of the county, as well 
as by the teachers of the districts in which the in- 
stitutes are held. These local institutes, in many 
counties, seem to be of more real solid benefit than 
the annual county institutes. 

Prof. 8. F. Hoge, of the Edinboro Normal 
School, goes to Defiance, O., to take charge of the 
Normal College just established at that place. 
Prof. H. is an experienced and successful educa- 
tor, and will certainly render valuable service to 
the cause of education in his new field of labor. 

The California Normal has a larger attendance 
this winter than ever before. The number of stu- 
dents enrolled thus far is 417, 

Prof, R. S. Simpson will have charge of the 
academy at Greenville, Indiana Co., next summer. 
The prospects for a large and successful school are 
encouraging. 

Four students were recently expelled from the 
Kutztown normal school for hazing. 

Captain Pratt, of the Indian school at Carlisle, 
delivered an address recently before the Women’s 
New England Indian Association at Boston. 
While in Boston, Capt. P. reports as having been 
royally entertained by Ex-Governor Claflin. 

State Editor, Marcus M. Ross, Nashville. 

TENNESSEE.—“ A —— trip to Eu- 
rope”’ is announced by the Nashville College for 
Young Ladies. The party will consist of a num- 
ber of young ladies, recent graduates, in charge of 
two members of the faculty, who will spend one 
year visiting the principal cities of Europe, and 
pursue their studies in literature, modern language, 
and art at the same time. 

Professor Edgerton, principal of Franklin Fe- 
male College, is su ing admirably in his effort 
to abolish prize giving and examinations in his 
school. The attendance has largely increased, as 
has the popularity of the school. 


Utran.—C. E. Copeland, of the Methodist 
school at Beaver, contemplates leaving at the close 
of the summer term and going east for farther 


study. 
Under the laws of Utah the appointment of the 
territorial supt. of schools is vested fn the governor. 
Until this year governors have waived this right, 
Governor Murray now claims this right, and the 
Territorial Legislature (Mormon), all but one 
member, refuses to confirm his appointee, P. L. 
Williams, because, evidently, he is an ‘‘ apostate,’’ 
so-called, from the Mormon church. 
State Editor, THOS. MILLER, Fairmont. 

West VrirainiA.—The State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual session this year at 
Mt. Lake Park, Maryland. Although this place 
is not within our borders, still it is quite conven- 
iently situated forlarge numbers of our teachers, 
and, being a summer resort has hotel accommoda- 
tions not found in many of our towns. 

If it be true that the railroad is a great educa- 
tional force in the land, then we think it can be 
claimed that West Virginia is rapidly coming to 
the front. New lines of railroad are being pro- 
jected all over the State, some of which will doubt- 
less be completed within a year. On Feb. 15 the 
first regular train passed over the road from Fair- 
mont to Morgantown, known as the Fairmont, 
Morgantown, and Pennsylvania railroad, a branch 
of the Baltimore and Ohio. The university will 
doubtless be more largely attended now that it can 
be reached by rail instead of by the stage line over 
a rough won § The Ohio River railroad will also 
be extended from Parkersburg to Point Pleasant, 
making a continuous river line from Pittsburg to 
the mouth of the Great Kanawba. 

The subject for the Regent’s prize ($25) essay 
at the university this year is, ‘‘ The Relation of 
Capital to Labor.”’ 


WyrominG.—The ninth Legislative Assembly 
has just closed its session. Its action toward edu- 
cational affairs has been liberal and progressive. 
Among the good things done are: (1) An appro- 
priation of $75,000 to build a university at Laramie 
City; (2) $8,000 for a deaf mute school at Chey- 
enne; (3) $1,500 to pay expenses of teachers at- 
tending Territorial Institutes; (4) a bill providing 
for a $25,000 school building at Rawlins; (5) pro- 
viding for an improvement in the manner of con- 
ducting elections for school trustees; (6) raising 
the salary of county supts. ; (7) confirming the ap- 
pointment of Judge John Sloughter, territorial 
supt. The bill to furnish free books, after a close 
contest, was defeated. 

The teachers of Cheyenne, 23 strong, have or- 
ganized an association for mutual improvement. 
Meetings are held monthly. 

The city schools enjoy a vacation from the 12th 


to the 19th, and close for the year, May 28. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


— At the last meeting of the Portland school 
committee the request of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion for a change in the spring vacation, so that it 
shall begin May 3 instead of April 26, as by school 
calender, was granted. 

Thomas Tash was reélected superintendent 
of schools at a salary of $2,250, the same as last 
year. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Keene has voted to maintain the present 
union district; and the Sentinel thus tells how the 
system will continue to work in that city: ‘‘ Every 
laboring man who lives beyond the limits of the 
union district is now compelled to pay a special 
tax of from $4 to $6 a term for every child which 
he wishes to educate in the high or grammar 
schools of Keene,—the town in which he lives and 
in which he is also compelled to pay a school tax 
pees as large as that paid by any of his fel- 

ow-citizens. Every farmer in the town district 
who wishes to educate his children must do the 
same,’” 

— The unanimous petition of the Dartmouth 
students for access to their own reading-room on 
Sabbath afternoon was approved by just one-half 
the faculty, but refused by a unanimous vote of the 
trustees. For an admirable editorial on the sub- 
ject, see the Dartmouth of March 19, ’86. 


VERMONT, 


— ‘‘ Thetford Academy has opened the spring 
term with 100 students.’’ This announcement 
carries the writer back 43 years, when he took 
charge of the grand old academy, and where he 
remained for 49 terms,—12} years. From 32 stu- 
dents then in attendance from the immediate neigh- 
borhood, the school increased under his admistra- 
tion to 252, gathered from 28 States of the Union. 
During these 12 years 2,500 different students 
were connected with the academy. And it is be- 
lieved that no academy in the Nation ever sent out 
into the world during the same time a better and 
more efficient class of young men and women. 
The business world and the professions, including 
teaching, have been adorned by them. Three col- 
lege presidents are among the number. H. 0. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— The nineteenth annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Association of Classical and High School 
Teachers will be held in Boston, in the rooms of 
the Latin school, Warren avenue, on Friday and 
Saturday, April 9 and 10, 1886, at 9.30 a.m. The 
following is a list of the subjects for discussion : 


Friday, A. M—“Methods of Teaching History;” Miss 
Katharine Coman, eee College. “ Industrial Edu- 
cation;” Albert P. Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester. 
** English in Preparatory Schools;’’ J. B. Taylor, Berke- 
School, Boston. 

‘riday, P. M—A Class Exercise in Book-keeping;” 
George E. Gay, High School. Malden. Short Papers: I. 
“The Great Tripod at Delphi (Herodotus IX. 81):” Wil 
liam C. Lawton, Cambridge ; Il. “;American History in 
Preparatory Schools;’’ George W. Kollins, Latin School, 
Boston; III. “ English Literature in High School, Med- 
ford. “ The Effect on Preparatory Schools of Optional 
Examinations for Admission to College;”’ Moses Merrill, 
Latin School, Boston. 

Saturday, A. M.— Business Meeting. Report of the 
Committee on “ Co-operation between the Teachers of 
Preparatory Schools and the Faculties of Colleges; Wm: 
C. Collar, Latin School, Roxburv. 

“The Teaching of Science;” Wm. G. Farlow, Harvard 
College. “ To what Extent are Conversational Exercises 
in Latinand Greek of Valuein Elementary Instruction ?”’ 
Miss Helen Magil, Howard Collegiate Institute, West 
Bridgewater. 

John Tetlow, Girl’s High and Latin Schools, Boston, 
President. W.F. Bradbury, High and Latin Schools, 
Cambridge, Rec. Secretary. 


— The 57th annual meeting of the Essex Co. 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Cobbett Hall, 
Lynn, April 9, commencing at 9.50a.m. The 
following persons will present papers: Mr. R. P. 


| Williams, “The De 


ental System”; Mr. 
W. H. Lamson, ‘‘ Penmanship” ; Miss E. L. 
Crabtree, Chemistry in Grammar Schools’’ ; 
Supt. J. L. Brewster, ‘‘ Industrial Education ; 
Mr. G. H. Martin, ‘‘ The Teaching Profession.’ 
Reduced rates on railroads. 

— Daniel Mansfield of Cambridge has resigned 
after 44 years of successful service in one grammar 
school. Joy be with him in his retirement! 

— The Salem normal school is soon to have for 
a pupil a young Japanese woman, graduated from 
the normal school of her native land. Her tuition 
will be paid by the Japanese government. 

— Graduates of the grammar schools of Cam- 
bridge are admitted to the high school on their 
grammar school diploma without special examina- 
tion. - 

RHODE ISLAND. 

— The House of Representatives has resolved to 
submit to the people an amendment to the Consti- 
tution granting woman suffrage. 

— Rev. W. N. Ackley has been reélected supt. 
of Warren for another year, a position in which he 
has done much effective work during his long term 
of service. 

— President Robinson of Brown University is 
one of the speakers at a Baptist Theological Insti- 
tute, to be held at Burlington, Vt., the last of this 
month. 

— The school in Exeter, taught by Mr. Wm. 
H. Brown, has just closed. 

— In Pawtucket Miss Beane has resigned to 
take a position in Providence. Miss Agnes Mc- 
Andrew comes to Pawtucket to take the place in 
the East street school made vacant by the transfer 
of Miss Flagg to another school. 

— Barrington people regret that the high school 

rincipal, Mr. Thurston, is to leave them, He 
been deservedly popular. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Knights of Labor Again.—The labor broth- 
erhood deserve credit for all they are doing for the 
cause of education. In Connecticut they have been 
largely instrumental in securing the passage of a 
bill preventing the employment of children under 
13 years of age in manufacturing establishments. 
If there is any one practice more demoralizing to 
the schools and to labor than any other, it is that 
which has long prevailed in many States of putting 
children to work at such an age as to defraud them 
of educational privileges. Educators must im- 
prove the present hour to remedy this throughout 
the land. While we cannot vouch for the facts in 
Buffalo, we can say what every educational leader 
in the land will indorse, that wherever the schools 
are allowed to be run as an attachment to the pol- 
itical machine, as a stepping-stone to political pre- 
ferment, or as a means of advancing the interests 
of any man or faction, the educational standard 
will be lowered and the school system demoralized. 
lt matters little how good the men, or how gener- 
ally commendable may be their aspiration at first, 
there is danger ahead. 


CAMPBELL NormMAL UNIVERsITy, of 
Holton, Kan., has a spring term openin 
March 30, which from the circulars vee. | 
promises to be exceedingly profitable for 
teachers. Eastern teachers who think of 
locating in the West will find this a good 
place in which to review certain studies. 
Other who desire to ldcate in Kansas or 
Nebraska will find President Miller ready 
to correspond with them and help them to 
secure positions. 


Tue CITIZEN. 


We began in February the publication of a new monthly perodical, known 


as THe CITIZEN. 


terest relating to citizenship and government, and is edited by 


the American Institute of Civics. It 


It is devoted to the discussion of questions of popular in- 


members of 
is our aim to make it a useful auxil- 


iary to the hopeful influences now at work for the elevation of popular senti- 


timent upon matters of public importance. 


While it numbers among its con- 


tributors many of the ablest writers upon politico-economic questions, it is in- 
tended that its pages shall especially represent the thought of the young men 
of the day, to whom it especially speaks, and among whom it finds its 


warmest friends and supporters. 
commend it to the favorable attention 


We believe that its purpose will especially 


of school officers and teachers, who, as 


a class, appreciate the importance of suitable preparation for citizenship through 
the agency of the schools of the land, and upon whom the work of such 


education, in so large a degree, must 


devolve. Toall such it is hoped that 


Tue Crrizen may prove helpful in the way of inspiration and guidance. 


Subscription price, a dollar and a half a year. 


to any address upon application. 


Specimen numbers sent 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 3 Tremont Place, Boston. 


VACANCIES FOR SEPTEMBER. 


EIGHT COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES, with salaries from $1500 to $3500. Three Normal Presidencies, $2000to TO SCHOOL BOARDS. No teacher is authorized to refer to us unless recommended by us ina 


$2500. Two High School Principals, $2500. Four Superintendencies, $2000 to $2500. 
Natural Science Professor for High School, $1500. Two Professors of Mathe- 


and Principals, $1000 to $2000. 


matics for Colleges, $1000 and $1500. Thirty Superintendents and Principals, under $1000. A large number of 


ladies for Primary, Grammar, High, and Normal Schools, from $400 to $1000. 
THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION is undoubtedly the best Teachers’ Agency in the country, 


Fifteen Superintendents | private letter. 


CHICAGO, FEB, 15th 1886. 


Mz. ORVILLE BREewsR: —I take pleasure in stating that I have received in the past year $40.00 


cause it accepts as members only teachers whom it can safely recommend ; while all other agencies accept any probable vacancies. 


Person, no matter how illiterate, who will send them a registration fee. 


ectors and Superindendents write 


us, * We learned long since to reject any teacher applying through an Agency. But we find that candidates ap- 


Plying through you are of the highest character. 
To TEAG 


HERBS AND &€CHOOL BOARDS. We do not direct a hundred candidates to } 
for,the same . We recommend not more than three for any one position. (We have no connection 


aD agency in 


recently started, which has assumed our name). 


salary raised to $ 
Win 


be-|from the Teachers’ Co operative Association of Chicago, for information I gave them of vacancies and 


MINNIE C, CHILDS, 3754 Jobnston Place, Chicago. 


PROMOTIONS through our Agency in 1885; 


Rev. J. B, HeRrerox of Philadelphia, to the whew poy A of Dakota University ; sa 

to 3 
. H, T. GILLETTE, from a $1000 position in New York, to the Su 

ona, Minn., at a salary of $1800, His brother to Manistee, $1500, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


GRANT, of Indianapolis High School ; salary raised 


Prof. L.C Huu of Detroit High School, Mich. 7 
perintendency 


Mich. ; superintendency, 
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Some Late Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
Grammar and Composition. - - - - Lyte D Appleton & Co, NY. 
The Aliens. - - - - - - - Keenan “ #1 25 
Conveptional - - - - Pendleton 1 

Physiological Botany. - - - - - Goodale Ivison, Blakeman & Taylor, N ¥Y, 2 30 
Sermons onthe Card. - - - Latimer Cassell & ©o, N Y, 10 
Index to Harper’s M ine, 1850 to 1885. - - Durfee Harper & Bros, NY, 400 
Eventful Nights in Bible History. - Lee = 1 50 
Manual! Training. - - - - - - Ham pe 
Da 7" - - - - - - 1 
ives of Greek Statesmen. - - - - Sox 
The Poet Scout. - eo ar - - - - Crawford Funk & Wagnalls, N Y, 2 00 
Atalanta in the South. - - - - - Howe Roberts Bros, Boston, 1 25 
Cesar Birotteau. - - - - - - Balzac 1 50 
Religion in a College. - - - - - MeCosh A C Armstrong & Son, N » 50 
Platform and Pulpit Aids. - - - 1 25 
The Rivals. - - - - - - - Sheridan Cassell & Co, N Y, 10 
The Nature and Aim of Philosophy. - - - Robert Clarke & Co, Cin, 25 
John Brown. - - - - Channing Upham & Co, Boston, 40 
The Pattern Life. - - - - - - Dix EP Dutton & Co, N Y, 1 50 
Industrial Drawing. - - - - - - Garne W B Hardy, Oakland, Cal, 50 
Music. - - - - ° - - - Bannister Henry Holt & Co, N Y, 1 00 
Classic French Plays. Vol. 3. - - val 150 
German Conversations. - - - - - Williams bed 100 
Backlog Studies. - - - - - - Warner ry Mifflin & Co, Boston, 1 00 
Haphazard Personalities. - - - - - Lanman Lee & Shepard. Boston. 1 50 
Anabasis. - . - - - . - Xenophon Macmillan & Co, N Y, 60 
Elementary Algebra. - - - - - - Smith 110 
Text-book of Deductive Logic. - - - - Ray as “ 1 25 
Annals of the Round Table. - » - - - Bingham Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 1 00 
Yard-Stick and Scissors. - - - - - Rand 1 25 
Modern Armor - - - - - - - Jacques G P Putnam's Sons, N Y, 50 
Christ asa Teacher. . - - - - - Vineent A.D F Randolph, N Y, 35 
The Mexican Guide. - - - - - - Janvier Chas Scribner's Sons, N Y, 2 00 
Letters to Dead Authors. - - - - - Long 100 
Wonders of Architecture. - - - - Lefevre 1 00 
The Wonders of Water. - - - - Tiscandier 1 00 
The Fight for Missouri. - - - - - Snead nad me ee “ 150 
Edge Tools o1 Speech. - - - - - Ballou Ticknor & Co, Boston, 3 50 
Everyday Religion. - - - - - Clarke 1 50 
Life and Letters of Henry W. Longfellow. 2 vols. Longfellow sag . ag 6 00 
Etching in America. - - - - - - Hitchcock White, Stokes & Allen, N Y, 1 25 
Anecdotes Nouvelles. - - - - - The Writer's Pub Co, N Y, 30 
Model Card Selections. - - - - Craven & Brown £1 00 
The Story of Chaldea. - - - - - - Ragozin G P Putnam’s Sons, N Y, 1 50 
The Mill Mystery. - - - - - - Green 1 00 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES. | MISCELLANEOUS. 


WE are pleased to call attention to the follow- 
ing, of J. Fischer & Bros. (No. 7 Bible House, 
N. Y.) latest publications : ‘ 

Three Favorite Trios for male or female voices, 
with piano accompaniment: 1. Sweet Spring has 
Come, Polka (Mayer) ;*2. The Alpine Shepherd 
(Abt); 3. The Happy Wanderer (Abt). Price, 
25 cents. 

Four Choruses for three voices, with piano accom- 
panimeut, for high schools, colleges, seminaries, 
and academies, composed by John Wiegand: 1. 
Welcome Song; 2. At the Opening of a School 
Examination ; 3. At the Close of a School Exam- 
ination: 4. Farewell Song at the Close of the 
School Year. Price, 35 cts. ; 12 copies, $3.15. 

These compositions will undoubtedly be received 
with a hearty approval of all who are in search for 
suitable music for their commencements, school 
exhibitions, ete. See the advt. of the enterprising 
publishers on the last page of THE JOURNAL. 


Messrs, Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & 
Co., are pleased to annonnce that owing to an in- 
crease of business they have removed to No. 55 
Franklin Street. Call and see us. 

HARRISON HuME, N. E. Manger. 


WE ask every reader of THE JOURNAL to re- 
fer to the announcement of March 18th of H. H. 
Carter & Karrick, 3 Beacon St., Boston, and read 
it carefully. This firm furnishes the best styles of 
Easter, Birthday, and other Cards at prices so low 


that it will pay to send them, even if you desire 
only asmall number. Messrs. Carter & Karrick 


are well known to us, and can be relied upon to 
sead the packets by mail precisely as they promise 
to do. The selections they offer this season are 
very choice, and beautiful. To teachers they 
make a special offer, which should not be over- 
looked, of ‘‘ 50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s, and other 
beautiful Cards, no two alike, for $1.00 and 8 cents 
postage. -Better assortment, $2.00 and 10 cents 
postage. A very choice selection, no two alike, 
$3.00 and 20 cents for postage and registering.”’ 
They also furnish all grades of paper by the 
pound and at prices lower than can be afforded by 
any retailers in the United States. They “‘ are 
the New England Agents for Hurlbut Paper Co., 
(established in 1822), and manufacturers of the 
Beacon Hill Linen Paper (no better or more ele- 
gant paper can be made) ; selling direct from the 
mills to the consumer, are able always to give low- 
est possible prices. Sample sheets of paper and 
envelopes, with prices and number of sheets to a 
pound, sent on receipt of 15 cents, and special 
prices to those taking orders for these papers with 
our card packets.’’ Address H. H. Carter & 
Karrick, 3 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Hale’s Honey is the best Cough Cure, 25c., 50c., $1. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25¢. 
German Corn Remover kills Corns and Bunions, 25c. 
Hill’s Hair & Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
Dean’s Rheumatic Pills are a sure cure, 50c. 
Any of our readers desiring to secure a set of 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 19 volumes, Serib- 
ners, edition, should read the announcement of A. 
E. Piper, Winter Street, Dorchester, Mass., in 
THE JOURNAL of this week. These volumes are 
of themselves a teacher’s and stadent’s, library. 2 


| — A Massachuetts man has patented an adding 

machine for book-keepers. No subtracting ma- 
chine has been iovennede Not necessary. —Phila- 
delphia Call. 


Scorr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HyYPOPHOSPHITES, has all the virtues of 
these two most popular remedies. Made into a 
form that is very palatable and acceptable to the 
most sensitive stomach, and is, without doubt, un- 
equaled, as a combined food and remedy for lung 
troubles and wasting conditions. 


— A statue of the Pharaoh who ruled Egypt 
during the ten plagues has been found in the desert 
where it has been buried over 3,000 years. 


— If you require a spring medicine, if you are 
suffering with languor, debility, pimples, boils, 
eatarrh, chronic sores, scrofula, or loss of appetite, 
or any disease arising from impure blood, take 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,—the safest and most econom- 
ical of all blood purifiers. 


— A man should buy ready-made shoes if he 
wants a wear well, because he never 
sees the last of 


SOMETHING FOR ALL THE PREACHERS.—Rev. 
H. H. Fairall, D.D., editor of the Iowa Methodist, 
says editorially, in the November (1883) number 
of his paper: ‘‘ We have tested the merits of Ely’s 
Cream m, and believe that, by a thorough 
course of treatment, it will cure almost every case 
of Catarrh. Ministers, as a class, are afflicted 
with head and throat troubles, and Catarrh seems 
more prevalent than ever. We cannot recommend 
Ely’s Cream Balm too highly.’’ Not a liquid nor 
asnuff. Applied to nostrils with the finger. 


— People who “‘ went South for the Winter’ 
this year have found it. 

— On hand,—at the stationer’s, Esterbrook’s 
popular pens in every gy of size, shape, style, 
and of superior quality. Hie thee to the sta- 
tioner’s. 


— Which is the fruit of which the most delicate 
may eat without risk! The fruit of his own in- 
dustry. 

ApvicE TO Moruers. — Mrs. Winsivw’s 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It «Aaa the little sufferer 
atonce; it produces natural, quiet sleep by re- 
lieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
awakes as “‘ bright as a button.”’ It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays the pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
and is the best known remedy for diarrhoea, 
whether arising from or other causes. 
25 cts a bottle. 


— A compositor on a newspaper, by misplace- 
ment of a space, informed the masses that Mr.—— 
would “‘ address them asses on Tuesday next.” 


Our New School Aids are the best and 
Teachers ! See system for conducting schools 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior.merit and credit cards; price per set, $1; 
half set 50 cts. 600 new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, diplomas, school re reward, excelsior, merit, 
credit, birthday, friendship, Christmas, scripture, fine 
gilt cards. Large set samples 20c. All pos a. 

FINE ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 


WANTED, 
For next Autumn, by a competent and ex- 
perienced Teacher, a position to teach Latin 
and Greek. Address 
P, Box 811, 
Westfield, Mass, 


SEEDS, PLANTS +» BULBS. 


PLANTS FOR 


Free by Mail. 


No. 1, ROSE, Bon Silene 
Camoens ; 7, ROSE, M. Neil ; 8, 
C. Cook ; 13, ROSE, Balto. Belle ; 14, ROSE, Gen. Jacqueminot ; 
Double; 18, BEGONIA REX; 19, CAMELLIA, doa, 


PALM, Latania Borbonica. 
TEN Assorted Plants for ONE DOLLA 


ors 
Your Own Selection from 100 Kinds! 


; 2, ROSE, Niphetos ; 3, ROSE, Sunset ; 4, ROSE, Perle de Jardins ; 6, ROS Ta France; 6, ROSE, 
EK, Paul Neyron ; 9, ROSE, @. de Dijon ; 10, ROSE, C. Mermet; 11, ROSE, Safrano ; 12, ROSE, 
15, DAPHNE ODORATA; 16, PRIMROSE Red; 17, ABUTILON, 
nite; 20, A. 

y ouble White; 23, AZALEA AMGBNA; 24, OLEA FRAGRANS; 2%, BEGONIA METALLICA; 26, HOYA, Wax Plant; 
7 PANIES » 23, PARLOR IVY; 29, LEM. VERBENA ; 30, CAPE JESSAMINE; 31, GERANIUM, Apple; 32, BOUVARDIA, Ele- 
gan Pink ; 33, HONEYSUCKLE, Variga. Foliage ; 34, COLEUS, Firebrand ; 35, FERN, Maiden Hair; 36, 
scented ; 37, CARNATION, Scarlet Gem ; 38, ANEMONE JAPONICA, Hardy; 39, AMPELOPSIS VEITCHII, Hardy Climber ; 40, 
SENSITIVE PLANT ; 41, VIOLET, Double Blue; 42, VIOLET, Swanley White, double; 43, SMILAX ; 44, JESSAMINE, yellow, 
hardy ; 45, AKEBIA quinira ; 46, FUCHSIA, double White; 47, AZALEA, double Variegated ; 48, BEGONI A RUBRA ; 49, POIN- 
SETTIA, double ; 60, CARNATION, Crimson King ; 51, CARNATION, White ; 62, HYDRANGEA ROSEA ; 53, OXALIS; 54, FUCH- 
STA, single White; 65, BOUVARDIA, double Pink ; 56, CARNATION, Garfield ; 57, CAMELLIA, double Red; 58, COLEU _—— 
Bedder ; 59, CROTON, Victoria ; 60, JESSAMINE SAMBAC, 61, NEW DWARF, Sunflower ; 62, JESSAMINE GRACILLIM ; 63, 
ALYSSUM, double; 64, ALYSSUM, Variegata; 65, CARNATION, Othello ; 66, JESSAMINE, Grand Duke; 67, oes. Sen 
White; 68, CYCLAMEN, Persicum ; 69, CISSUS, Discolor; 70, AGERATUM, White; 71, GERANIAUM, Ivy es! pL) 
CHRYSANTHENIUM, assorted; 73, PETUNIA, double; 74, FORGET-ME-NOT ; 75, HARDY IVY ; 76, ASTER MIG? FR 
HUMULUS JAPONICUS ; 78, COLEUS, J. Watt; 79, IMPATENS SULTANA ; 80, PANSY TRIMADEAU, 61, VE RBENA CE N : 
82, PHLOX DRUMMONDII, double; 83, ROSE, E. de Lyon; 84, CALADIUM, Herold ; 85, CARNATION, snow white ; < CARNA- 
TION, Vesuvius; 87,COBEA SCANDENS; 88, GERANIUM, Little Pet; 89, HYDRANGEA, white; 90, GLADIOLUS, finest; v1, 
JESSAMINE, night blooming; 92, GERANIUM, Rose; 93, TUBEROSE, Pear! ; 94, FICUS REPENS ; 95, CACTT, night blooming ; 
96, MAHERNIA, Odorata ; 97, GERANIUM, new life ; 98, CLEMATIS COCCINEA, scarlet ; 99, PALM, Seaforthia Elegaus ; 100, 


or TEN of any one Number, 
TEN Plants for $i. free by Mail of Fost own Selection. 
The Entire Collection o 
My DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE for 1886, of Seeds, Bulbs 
PREMIUMS WITH EVERY OR DER. and all GARDEN SUPPLIES, of 188 pages, with 400 illustra- 
tions, Including Guide of Valuable Suggestions for the Amateur Cultivator for each month in the year—how to care for Plants, 
when to Sow Seed, 4c.—FREE to all customers of last year ; to others, 20 cents in stamps. Address 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, 27 BALTIMORE,MD. 


TENUISSIMUS, new Smilax ; 21, BOUVARDIA, double White ; 


GERANIUM, Lemon 


100 Plants, free by Mail or Express, for $8. 


Order by 


Send fer specimen pages and circulars. 


‘HAVE YOU SEEN THEM ?”’ 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set.) 
Continental Primary Physiology, 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 
Economic Class Record. 


DANIEL VAN WINELE, 88 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 


T, 8. DENNISON Publishes, 
i63 Randolph St., CHICACO, 
School and Parlor § 

M, latest, 


Dialect Readings. H. . The 
Scrap Book Readings ; the choicest pieces. Very 


Biay, by Mary J.J eter eee 
Friday Afterssen 
ax Figger Show of Mrs, Jarley 
Dialogues from Dickens 
An Iron Crown, a new novel........--+-sssesee0e. 1.50 
Man, by G. D. Lind. 750 pp., beau: 
Teachers’ Library. Stands toy of all 
books for teachers. Endorsed by State 
Supts. Pages free. Agents wanted .......... 3 00 


Also, One Hundred P for schools and clubs. Cat- 
alogue free. 847 (m) 


WANTED, 


Next Autamn,in a first-class Normal School, in the 
West, a Lady Drawing Teacher, who can also do strong 
work in Common English Branches. A graduate from 
the Bridgewater Normal School preferred. 


hd HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
E. ot Education, 


657 Somerset St., Boston. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO,, 
a6 15 Bromfield St., Boston: 


A RARE CHANCE! 


A Principal wanted for an Endowed Boarding School 
within fifty miles of Boston. A convenient building of 
tbe of Aiplionat est 

000, m ex, 
and snccessful teacher. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WHO IS UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
T THE 


By reason of its central position and close relation to 
a Lage lines East and West, at initial and ter- 
minal points, constitutes the most important mid- 
continental link in that system of through transpor- 
tation which invites and facilitates travel and traffic 
between cities of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. It 
is also the favorite and best route to and from points 
East, Northeast and Southeast, and corresponding 
points West, Northwest and Southwest. 


The Creat Rock Isiand Route 
Guarantees its patrons that sense of personal secu- 
rity afforded by a solid, thoroughly ballasted road- 
bed, smooth tracks of continuous steel rail, substan- 
tially built culverts and bridges, rolling stock as near 
perfection as human skill can make it, the safety 
appliances of patent buffers, platforms and air-brakes, 
and that oe discipline which governs the prac- 
tical operation of all its trains. Other specialties of 
this route are Transfers at all connecting points in 
Union Depots, and the unsurpassed comforts and 
luxuries of its Passenger Equipment. 


The Fast Express Trains between Chicago an 
Peoria, Council Bluffs, Kansas City, | 
Atchison are composed of well ventilated, finely up- 
holstered Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Palace 
Sleepers of the latest design, and sumptuous Dining 
Cars, in which elaborately cooked meals are leisurely 
eaten. Between Chicago and Kansas City and Atchison 
are also run the Celebrated Reclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct and favorite line between Chicago and 
Minneapolis and St. Pan!, where connections are made 
in Union Depots for all points in the Territories and 
British Provinces. Over this route Fast Express 
Trains are run to the | places, summer re- 
sorts, picturesque localities, and hunting and fishing 
qrosnet of Iowa and Minnesota. It is also the most 

esirable route to the rich wheat fields and pastoral 
lands of interior Dakota. 

Still another DIRECT LINK, via Seneca and Kan- 
kakee, has been opened between Cincinnati, Indian- 
spots and Lafayette. and Council Bluffs, Kansas City, 

inneapolis and St. Paul and intermediate points. 

For detailed information see Maps and Folders 
obtainable, as well as tickets, at all principal Ticket 
> the United States and Canada; or by ad- 


R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Pres’t & Gen’l M’g’r, Gen'l T’kt & Pass. Ag’t 
CHICAGO. 


A. B, FARNESWORTH, &E. W. THOMPSON, 
1 t. Pass’r 


Gen’! Eas New Eng. Pass’r Agent, 
8t., Bostom. 


Steady 


WANTED. 


Work 


Spring and Summer Vacation. 


Address at once, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


when applied into the 
nostrils, will be absorbed, 
effectually cleansing the 
head of catarrhal virus, 
causing healthy secre- 
tions. It allays inflam- 
mation jprotects the mem- 
brane of the nasal pae- 
sages from additional 
colds, completely heals the 
sores,— restores the sense 
of taste and smell. 


NOT A LIQUID OR SNUFF. 
A Quick Relief 


AED 
Positive Cure. 


cle is lied jnto each nostril, and is 
Price 500, mail or at dregeiets. fend 


CATARAH 


Agents Wanted. 


luielligent Selicitors wanted to intreduce 


PORTRAIT OF GEN. GRANT, 


ust completed. A perfect triumph of art. 
Dr. Newman, Ward Beecher, John 
artain, Geo. H. Stuart, Dr. Tiffany, Wm. M. Evarte, 
J. G, Whittier, and of others, to be infinitely 
he Mest. It is the fimest and Jargest line-engraved 

rtrait ever publiahed , is immense 
Value of Plate, $25,000. Addtess BBARD 
HROS., Pub’s, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 
Tlis last and crowning life work, brim full of yt 
“laughter and tears,” it sells af sight to all. To it te " acl 


and Pay Freights. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


AGENTS WANTED. Prostate, 


The N. 8 C0,, ** 


Teachers Wanted sie based ‘upon 

The Child’s Instritctor.” paces. Over 
Higbest endorsements. One lady teacher took 19 or- 
ders the first 4evenings, Anothef reports an average 


of 4 aday. Another has taken over 300. You can 
work evenings; or Vacations, or permanently, 


£4nd for circtilars, MASON & FOWLER, 
bei tt 36 Brom aid 8t., Boston, Mass. 


AGENT WANTED BR. SCOTT'S beau: 


ful Electric Corsets. 
Sam le free to those becoming agents. 
No risk. quick sales. Territory given. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Address 


. + 842 Broadway. NEW YORK. 
DIRECTORY. 
COLLEGES. 
UNIVERSITY. Seven and 

Schools. Opento bothsexes. Address the 


SEY OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY, Entrance examinations. 8 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Ota Hanover, N.H. Address 
rresident, or Prof. E. k. 844 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, » Boston 

* an ry. 
aA. WaLkur, Prest. “Jas P 


{INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 

NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Guo. GANNETT, A.M. 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass, A home school of excellent advantages, 


Address BRAGDON, Principal. 46 us 
NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOCL, estab 
lished for the advancement of art edu and 


ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw 

- For circular and farther particulars apply at th« 
001, 1679 Washington St. 

381 H. BARTLETT, incipal. 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT Worozstzer. For Both Sexes. 
Principal. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


HAM, Mass, 
Sen 1 Wor circulars, etc., ad 
dress Miss YDR, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOO 
For Both Sexes. 


or 


Mass, 
, address the Prin. A. G. Boypun, A.M. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For Both Bezes. 

For catalogues, address J. G. SooTT. 188 

\DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHACOL, 
PROVIDENOS, I. 
course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad. 
vanced Course for special classes of students. 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 
PREPARATORY. 
NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
Common branches. 


English and Scientific and 
Address Gorr, Rios, & Surru, Principals, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


_ Frrexbs having business in New York City 
will find the Hore, on 42d St., 
opposite Grand Central Depot, one of the BEST of 
the many Hotels in the city. It has recentl} bees, 
refitted nearly throughout, and its accomodations 
are all first-class, Its manager, Mr. W. D. GAR- 
RISON, is always attentive to the wants of his 
guests and insists that the same attention shall be 
shown by every employee under him. We have 
tried the GRAND UNION on many oceasions for a 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 


Brockway 


"Freachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and PAMILIES with Teachers for every 


of wotk. Correspondence 
pable 


solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 


of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTERING 


Teachers who are worthy and <ficient; others not 


number of years past, and can cordially recom- represented. Active and enccessfui in finding 


mend it and its genial host to our friends, when 
either pleasure or business calls them to the Me- 
tropolis. $16,000 has just been spent in fitting up 
the Gents Toilet Rooms. 


SwaseEY’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey, 
No, ® Pemberton square, Boston, Mass., manu- 
factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 


ive the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 
” used them for years, and speaks of them as 


follows : 


and fillip 
vacancies. Constantly locating teachers in all parts of 
tbe Union. Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and mdst select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable R. E. AVERY 

American School Bureau, 2 West 14th 8t., N. ¥. 


‘@ TEACHERS’ 
H. HESSE’S 
36 West Bist Street, New Work City, 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov- 


ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


department of Art and Learning. Parents good 


Col. Parker’s Opinion.—‘‘ In my experience, J. = 
; advised in the choice of : 
A. man who knows how to by favor to the tamilies 


make a F, W. PARKER. 


Fish, ex-Secy. Kvarts, Cyrtis W. Field. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


It will appear in the next St. Nicholas, 


ence e schools. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for April will contat 
the first of a series of articles by Hon. 
“ An Economic Study of Mexico.” Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer has contributed a most important original article on 
the limits and interpretation of the doctrine of natural 
selection, and the position of Mr. Charles Darwin in re- 
spect to the theory of eYolution, The paper will be elab- 
orate and striking, and is cefta#in to be very widely read. 


— The American Journal % Philology. Voi. 6, No. 24, is 
now ready. It is edited by asil L. Gildersleeve, profes 
sor of Greek in the Johns Hopkins University, publishe 
by the editor, at Baltimore, Md. The present number 
has five very able articles. It represents all departments 
, Classical, comparative, orlental, modern; 
tts ef current philoto ieal works; sum- 
matiés of chief articles in leading ph ological journals 
of Etirope; reviews specialists, bibliographical lists, 
ete. Price $8.00 a ysar; four numbers in the year; sin- 
gle nuthbers, $1.00. 


— Two suggestive articles to a peat in the April Cen- 
tury are “ Strik Leckouts, andl rbitrations,” Geo. 
Ma Powell. nian editorial on the Grant Memorial,— 
oa al} ake Monument?” What Kind of a 


of philolo; 
condensed repo 


Structure 7” “ uéstion’of Style,” etc. The issue of 
the new life of De 

Mrs. Jamés T. Fields, on “ Glitnpses of Long 

Social Life,” whith is to appear in the same number ac- 
companying a new portra Sof the poet, engraved from 
an ambrotype taken in 1845. The nayal due! between 
the “ Kearsarge” and the “ Alabama’ 
feature of this number. There will be three papers, pro- 
fusely illutttated. 


— Harper's Majaziné tot April contains: “Their Pil- 

mage” Part b dtntr; 10 iilus. by C. 8. 
Rroinhart. Going Down to the Séa Ships,” b Phil 
Robinson; 8 illus. “ Little Bel’s Suppleiment; st 
H. H. Jackson. “The Home Acre,” Part Ii.: by E. P. 
Roe. “She Stoops to Conquer,” Part VIII.; 7 illus. 
E. A. Abbey. “Springhaven,” Part I.; by R. D. Black- 
more; Sillus. by A. Parsons and F. Barnard, “ Kin 
Arthur: Not a Love Story;” Miss Mulock. “ sae - 
tan Sketches;” 12 illus, “ 6 illus. “ye 
Gibson. “East Angels,” continued; by Miss 
“Cattle Raising on the Plains; by Frank Wilkeson. 
Editor’s Easy Chair; G. W. Curtis. Editor’s Study; W. 
D. Howells. Editor’s Drawer; C. D. Warner. 


oa Atlantic Monthly for April opens witha ron 
ay Kenry Cabot Lod hill be 


— The readers of Cassell’s Family Magazine for April 
will find it an uncommonly attractive number. There is 
a brightness and a variety about its contents, excep- 
tional even for this admirable publication. It con- 
tains a practical paper on gardening for the month, fol- 
lowed by one equally practical from the pen of * The 
Family Doctor.” Then we have another practical paper 
on “ Co-operative Honsekseping.— There is an interest- 
ing interview with Henr . Stanley spouses, accom pa- 
nied by a new portrait of the explorer.in which he has 
much to say of the new state of the ene. A paper on 
“The Decoration of a Bed-Room,” has also some good 
advice. Fiction, poetry, and pictures enliven this num- 
ber which is one of varied interest. Cassell & Co., New 
York; 15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year in advance, 


— The frontispiece of the Magazine of Art for April is 
a reproduction, in brown, of a head by Franz von De- 
fregger. Miss Helen Zimmern writes a biographical and 
critical sketch of this ainter. A chapter on 
fire-places gives some excellent hints to the builders of 
fine houses. The poem and picture combination this 
month is by Cosmo Monkhouse and T. Blake Wirgman, 
Mr. Monkhouse’s verses are entitled “* Witha drawing by 
Boucher.” ‘“ The Youth of Holbein,” furnishes a chap- 
ter on the “ Romance of Art.” A paperon “ Artin Phoe- 
nicia” in which we are given a readable aceount of Boy- 
dell’s Shakespeare. American and foreign notes complete 
aninteresting number. The full-page illustrations be- 
sides the frontispiece are, “In the Tyrolese Highlands,” 
after Defregger; ‘‘ Forward,” a spirited De Neuville, and 
a reproduction of one of Murillo’s most famous paintings. 
Cassell & Co., New York; 35 cents a number, $3.50 a year 
in advance. 


— The April Zclectic recommends itself atsonety. to the 
lover of sound thought and good literature. he place 
of honor is given to a discussion of Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
articles on the biblical cosmogony oF Prof. er and 
Mr. Henry Drummond. E. L. Godkin contributes a 
scholarly and searching analysis of republican govern- 
ment in**A New View of American Government,” and 
this paper is well seconded by Mr.G. C. Swayne’s dia- 
logue on the Irish difficulty. Other striking papers are 
“ The Gladstone Myth,” a brilliant piece of satirical 
humor, and John Morley’s discussion of “ Sir H. Maine 
on Popular Government.” The Literary Notes, Foreign 
Literary Notes, and Miscellany are, as usual, full and in- 
teresting. Published by E. R. Pelton, 25 Bond street, 
New York. Terms, $5.00 per year; single numbers, 45 
cents; trial subscription for three months, $1.00. Zclec- 
tic and any $4.00 magazine, $8.00. 


A PRIZ 


te more money right away than an 
Fortunes 


Send six cents for age, and 

receive free, a costly oe of goods 

@ which will help all, of either sex, 
ything else 


a workers abeol: 
mailed free. & Oo,, Augusta, 


€llow adds timeliness to a paper by 75 Hawley Street, 


will be the war out 


oolson. | 31 EB. 17th St, bet, Broadway and 4th Ave., N. ¥. City 


The Kastera Educational Bureau, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 


o_o tional cifcles warrants the assertion that we can help 
— Bdward Everett fisie has written an account of the good teachers of any grade in securing 
ation in some distant State. but here in New 
reds of girls are, Cath ory trained cooking, | invite such to registér in odt Bureau, and Superin- 
housekeeping, embroidery, fer in carpentry ci}, | tendents and Committees to call and convince them- 


itions,—not 
giand. We 


a story by Charles Barnard, illustrating of¢ girl's expert- oe that we can oa with teach- 


M. T. ROGERS, Manager, 


n 
David A. Wells on/614tf 36 Bromfleld St., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


MAN'S EXCH, 

w? [Both Sexes} 
Teachers’ Bureau © 

Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 

etc , to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 

Also Book. keepers, Stenographers, to Busi- 


ness Firms, Mus. A. ULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


Teacher’s Co-operative Association 
OF NEW ENGLAND. 


Good teachers wanted. Send for our new plan. 
a Officers supplied with reliable teachers with- 
arge. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Schools Free to cee 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 

1. Teachers with desirable positions. 

2, Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors 

3. Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 

Boarding and Family Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

5. Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 

6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite weli qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to register with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new eupply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. ‘Teachers who desire 
positions or preferment should lose no time to avail 
themselves of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator wuo has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not called for at this 


“Bio Charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Applicationsent Free. 

N. 8.—NOW I8 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AND FALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING IN TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 
Occur. Address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


Wanted totake charge of a “‘ Normal and Scientific 
School,” in a pleasant city of Illinois. The right man 
will hear of a good opening by corresponding with 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. B. Bureau of Education, 


this Chromo, Gold Scrap, loop F &e., Cards 
in this PO postpaid, for be. Conn: Gard 


EST TEACHERS, 


promptly provided for, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 


School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & OO., 
SoHnooL InsTITUTE, 7 East 14th 8t,, N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to coll schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for e department of ction; recommends 
RS. OUNG FULTON. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency 

240 sx (1) 23 Union Square, New York. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successrut Teacumrs seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Evererr O. Fisx, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


Inter-State Teachers’ Agency, 


SAN FRANOCISOO, CAL. 

Offers unsurpassed opportunites to those desiring 
sitions as Teachers. r main office located in the 
leading Metropolis of the West, with numerous Branch 
Offices in the East, all promise esrnest representation 
atonly one Registration fee. 

cay Correspondence wanted with suitable persons 
for management of our Eastern Rranches. 

Refer by permission to Dr. C. K. Adams, Prest, 
nell Univ. ; Da. M. L, Dooes, Prof. Mich. Univ. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ABLISHED IN 1880, 
Roms, Ga., MAROH 10, 1885. 
During to. pest two years I have had occasion 
seek teachers through the Southern School A a | 
have found the Proprietor, Mr. 8. 8. Woolwine, to be 
prompt, courteous, and conscientious. Those who de— 
sire to employ teachers, will do well to correspond with 
him. L, R. GWALTNRBY, Pres. Shorter College. 
Teachers wishi pe Fi South can not afford to over- 


look this Agency. WOOLWINE, 
eow South Cherry 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 


And Asatstants wanted for ensuing year. Already 
over 50 vacancies, East and West, paying from $600 
to $2700 ; also more normal and college graduates for 
good positions. Blanks free, 


INFORMATION OF VACANCIES WANTED 


From common school to college work, for which liberal 
commission will be _ State full particulars when 
known, RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 

110 Tremont St, Boston, Mase. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in all the States and Territories. 
Prof. J. B,. WHiTE, of Spencer Academy, Nelson, Ind. 
Ter., writes : ‘Having secured this position through the 
Pa. Ed Bureau, I can testify to its efficiency. Teachers 
can rely upon paving their merits faithfully presen 
and on obtaining information of good situations in 
s of the country. Its business is conducted in an 
onorable and efficiept manner.” Many teachers 
needed. Reger now. For application form and list 
of testimo , address 


L. B. LANDIS, Manager 
631 Hamilton S6., Allentown, Pa. 


APRIL 9-86 


We mail to 30,000 Schools, Superintendents, and Committees, to 
aid them in selection of Teachers for the ensuing year, our an- 
nual SCHOOL BULLETIN; which will contain numbered list 
of Teachers (no names printed), with qualifications in detail, 
salary desired, ete., of each applicant. Successful Teachers de- 
siring a change or better positions, can have the benefits of this 
work by filling out our blank before above date. Send name on _ 
Special Offer brings the real cost of registration to 


AGENCY, 110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P.O. box 


THE UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1S NOT AN EXPERIMENT, 
It has been in successful operation six years. un- 
dreds of teachers who have obtained positions through 
its influence, vouch for its efficiency. 
Vacancies are constantly occurring. 
School Officers supplied with teachers without charge, 
A 
W.D. KERR, Managers, "New 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


“ Your Agency has been mentioned to me as one of 
the best and most reliable. 


g Ind,, Feb. 20, 1886. 
“I register with your bureau, I find you furnish 
the best 0. P. L, 


8 »W. T., Feb. 1, 1886. 
** Your has been mentioned tome as one of 
the best most reliable. I enclose stamp for 
to register.” a. 
P——,ind., 1886. 


“ From all I can learn, I am convinced that you have 
better facilities for serving the public than any other 
bureau, I have also concluded to use your Agency to 
secure a position for the coming year. Please send 
Circulars and Form of Application,’ 8.D.L. 


G——, Iowa, Feb. 17, 1886, 


| | 
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FCREAM BALMS 
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for circular. 
BLY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. | 
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Lite anc cath Of Bir. 0 
BOTT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. $100 
to 200 4 month made "Distance no hindrance as we | 
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| Behool and Kindergarten Material, ete. ee | 
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: found of much interest. Two important papers, one on 
— — ——_——____ —_— “ Responsible Government under the Constitution,” by 
Wilson, author of Congressional Govern- 
PO ment;” the other, “ Reformation of Charity,” by D. 0, 
—— | Kellogg, will be of interest to thoughtfulreaders. There 
s is a poem by Mr. Whittier, called “ Revelation,” and 
| some other verses by Andrew Hedbrook and A. M. 
also criticisms of recent historical works under the title : 
. ——— | of “ Historical Methods,” and of some new French books | 
of illustrations. The usual departments close a most 
agreeable installment of this standard magazine. Hough 
ton, Miffin & Co., Boston. 
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QUACKENBOS’S 


ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Pully revised and corrected to date by 


J. D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 
New Maps! © New Illustrations! © New Type! 


New Dress! 


SOLDAN’S 
GRUBE’S METHOD. 


Teachers who have heard of it are sure to want it. 
They may obtain it by sending 


30 cents 


To the Publishers, who will mail the frst and only 
complete exporition of this popular method of teaching 
elementary arithmetic published in America, 


The Best Instruction Books. 
RICHARDSON’S 


New Method for the Pianoforte., 


The f«me and sale of this celebrated instruction book 
promise to be permanent. ~Having the field to itseif, 
as the onlv first-class method, for its firat few years, it 
bas not suffered from the publicatio. of other end really 
good instructors, but continues to sell very largely. 

It is the most correct book of its class, havi: g been 
many times revised, It has also been repeatediy en- 
iarged, and is used by mul!titude of teachers in all 


Introductory Price, 65 cents. parts of the country. Price, $3.00. 


“Tt is a beautiful book, and one of the best of its kind.”— Educational Monthly. 


Address 
S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 


Specimen copy will be mailed to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of the introductory price. 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, NewYork, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, | Lovect co, sorranttin st, Boston, 
Barnes’ New Geography.| & BROTHERS, MACMILLAN & 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS: 
TWO BOOKS ONLY, New York, 


@uxiey’s Lessons in Klem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
PUBLISH Geikie’s Lessous in Physical Geog., 1.10 

Barnes’ Complete Geegrapey, cas, 130/FROlfe S Shakespeare. 
NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


Send for Ditaon & Co.'s large list of Easter 
Music: Carois, Anthems, Quartets, etc. 


Clarke's New Method for Reed Organ, 
($2.50) continues to be a well approved and favorite 
method, ard contains good instroctions and mach fice 
music. Other, cheaper and emalier, but reliable n.eth- 
ods are: Johnson's Parlor|Organ Instruction Reok (1.50); 
Reliack a Method for Urgan ($1.); and Winners’ Id 
Methed for Cabsnet Organ, (75 cts). 


The new, brilliant, and malar opera, 
LAKME. mailed for $1.60 paper, or $2 00 cloth. 
Remember our popular booke, MINSTREL Soncs 
($2). War Sonos (50 cts ), and COLLEG# 8ONGS) (50 
cts.) They sell everywhere, and please everybody. 


Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.106 
Senes’ Junier Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70 
Sevens’ Elementary Lessensin Legic, .40 
Stewart's Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10 
CLeckyer’s Elem. Lesseus in Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational Catalogue application. 


These splendid books are edited by the veteran Geog- 
aration. sim has ‘been to attain Perfection, 112 Fourth Ave, How York. | ths eay book will be malled, post-tree, 
"only economy for Retail Price. 
*,* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid.|gy THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twen leec ost 
on receipt of price. volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; THOS. NELSON & 80 NEW roan OLIVER DITSON & co., B on. 
| Publish Vainadie Books ty OOLLIER: LL-D. | AND BRILLIANT CHORUS : 
& 113 William St., NEW YORK. | For new il strated circular, address 4 HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 12mo, cl., $1.75. Hely, Hlely is the Lord.” 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENESAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THK ROVAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-8CHOUL TEACHERs’ BIBLES. 

Send for catalogues. 


For 8. A.T & B. with Organ or Orchestra accompani- 
ment, by F.G. Gores. Price 60 cts. 

This BEAUTIFUL CHORUS ia admirably adapted for 
ure at festivals of rejoicing, Conventions, or Sacred 
Concerts. It contaips some charming Solos, l)uets for 
Sopr. and Tenor, with a pleasing accompaniment, and 
cannot fail to become a great favorite among Choirs 
and the Musical Public. 

J. FISCHER & BRO., Music Publishers, 
No. 7 Bible House, 4th Ave, bet. 8th & 9th Rts, N Y. 


A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 


_H. B. Agent, 22 Bromfield 8t., Boston. 
7 Park Street, Bosron, Mass. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 
—- AGENCY FOR —— 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK. 

WOOD'S, Dba. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO’S 

Lowpor, TAUCHNITZ’S Laresio PUBLICATIONS. 
Large Stock of IMPORTED AND AMERICAN 

EDITICNS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 

144 Tremont %., Bosten. 


CYCLOPADIAS. 


Of the 3 great encyclopxdias, Jehnusen‘s alone has 
jast been thoroughly revised and brooght down to 
date, atan expense of over $60,000, It is complete 
in 8 royal octavo vols (over 800 pages each); it has 30 
Depts., and 40 Editors (America’s greatest scholars) 
are responsible for the accuracy of the same ; it con- 
tains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs 
less than half as much ; it is far more satisfactory, in 
every respect, than the Britannica. Teachers can earn 
$75a week. For terms and outfit, 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s Awmericau Text-Books ef Art Edu- 
cation. A System of Drawing used in the lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 

option than all other systems united. 

Praug’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 
Prang’s Nat’l. History Series for Children. 

Intended to be used for Supplementary aoe 

Prang’s Trades and Occupations. Sp idly 


Miss Francis F. Willard says: 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE’S 


New Story, *‘ Sweet Cicely ; or, Josiah Allen asa Poll- 
tician.”” comes from the very depths of her heart, 
Humor, quaintoess, keen insight, criginality are here, 
beside a uepth of pathos.ad power of etriking hard 
biowe with a velvet-gloved hand.— Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Gazette. ‘There ia the ever-present thorn of 
startling trath sticking in the side that aches with 


THe VERY LaTesr, 


Address E. B. FAIRCHILD. 
ane THE VER Lilustrated for Object-Teach laughter.” iiustrated $2.00. 
. ¥ Best. 79 Milk St, Boston. |prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in| “FUNK & AGNALL®, 10-12 8t , New York. 
CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN imProvE- Bchools. (Adopted by Boston School Bd.) 
Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., Prang’s Drawin Sedels, SEND TO 
encitis, 


MENTS METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND "TH MANY ORIGINAL 
FEATURES NST FOUND IN CTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Manu ’s of Prang’s School 
School Compasses, 
address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Bosron. 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH Naw YORK. 
8 erature 
Brochett’s Poetry for heme School, 
Brandt’s German Grammar, te 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - 


(pane & Brun’s French Reader 
Kthies, Rathetics, and Logic. 


University Publishing Co. 
19 “erray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVRE’s LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, 


CERMAN SIMPLIFIED. 


An eminently practical new method for Jearning the 
German language. Edition for self instruction. in 12 
$1.25 oumbers, at '0 cents euch, sold separate y ; School-edi- 

1.50 tien (without Keys), bound in cloth, $1 25. For sale by 

ali booksellers; sent, post-paid, on receipt of price, by 
Prof. A. KNOFLAOH, 140 Nassau 8t., New York.— 
Prospectus matied free. 22 


1l Great Jones St., New York, 


CHOICE JUVENILE BOOKS. 


Young Folks’ Speaker. 
100 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Bourds, 25 cents, 
Adapted to children ranging from ten years old 

down to lis ing infancy, aud suived to every ¢c- 
easion in which the liule ones are calied upon to 
take part. Just Keady. 


Young Folks’ Dialogues. 


j CLA RK M A Y NA RD 771 Broadway. 120 Pages. Paper, 25 cents ; Boards. 40 cents. 
 & NEW YORK. Contains a wide variety of short, and simple assics for students, 
Andersen's and Mist’?] Readers dialogues, all new and origina/, and suited to (4 vols. ready) -60 and $1.00 SOWER, POTTS &(O Philadelphi 
Leightoa’s Bistery of Rome 5 the wants of children from five to fifteen vears. Ireland’s Pocket Clas«ical Dictionary, - -50 s pri, 
Thomsen’s New Arithmetics ‘oh Algebra Without exception, this isthe best book of the | gjemm’s Poesie fur Maus and Schule, . 1.25 TRE NORMAL RDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Keetel’s French Course; kind we have ever seen."—Regisler, Springfe'd, | Ducts Learning to Draw. Dr. Brook's N Mathe 
aud Kelleogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- Young Folks’ Recitations Lefingwell’s English Classics for Schools, - ° ormal Mathematical Course. 
50 1. Standard Arith Cour Separatin Mental and 
lish and Mligher lessons in Kuglish ; Lodeman’s German Exercises, 2. Union Arith. Course, Combining } Written. 


lJ4 Pages. Paper, 15 cents; Boards, 25 cents. 


Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 


Brooks’s Hlcher Ari: bmetic. 


Hutchivon’s Ehysiclogy and Bygienc ; This book contains choice Readin 
gs and Recita- ’ . vols, Each 55 
H. tions, suited to the wants of children from ten to hints for Home Reading, -75 | Sreoks’s Normal algebra. 
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